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TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Vol. XX, Part 3, 1961 


"THOSE interested in the archaeology of 
London will greet the latest part of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society with pleasure. Mr. 
Lacaille’s paper on the Mesolithic Facies in 
Middlesex and London, to which Pt. 3 of 
Vol. XX is devoted, has long been awaited 
by the prehistorians of the area, and one is 
grateful to the London and Middlesex 
Society for publishing it and to those 
bodies, acknowledged by the author, whose 
grants made his researches possible. 

The work presupposes some acquaintance 
with mesolithic terminology on the part 
of the reader but it is by no means as for- 
bidding as the rather heavy style of the 
opening pages suggests. The sites from 
which London’s mesolithic material has 
come are localized, the objects from them 
described and there is a special section on 
the material dredged up from the Thames. 
The specialist may agree with Mr. Lacaille’s 
comment that the subject “ has been treated 
summarily ” but there is much material here 
for the knowledgeable reader and _ the 
excellent references will enable him to 
follow up such points as he wishes. 

The paper is illustrated by many good 
drawings and two plans; unfortunately a 
few of them have not allowed for reduc- 
tion and figures 6, 7 and 8 have suffered 
some blackness as a result. 


Eve Harkris. 


"THE October issue will be principally 
concerned with dramatists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART,, 
OF MIDDLE HILL: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


"THE letters were written over the period 

1853 to 1863 by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Baronet, of Middle Hill, the great collector 
and eccentric, to the Rev. Robert William 
Eyton, M.A., F.S.A., author of The Anti- 
quities of Shropshire, with which work they 
were concerned. It was the prospectus, 
sent out to likely subscribers by the author 
in the summer of 1853, that occasioned the 
correspondence. 

Eleven in number, the letters were, with 
one exception, written on rather coarse 
white paper of varying dimensions, with 
scant punctuation and much abbreviation, 
in an untidy but legible hand. The only 
instance of embossed and crested notepaper 
occurs in the last, and the most formal, of 
the series. 

Save in one instance, there is no record 
of the learned author’s replies: but they 
can easily be inferred from the tone and 
substance of the Baronet’s rejoinders. 

Such few points as require explanation 
will be dealt with in footnotes, the bulk of 
the correspondencec being self-explanatory. 


I 
Middle Hill 
Broadway 
20 Jul 53. 
Sir, 

I have had the pleasure to receive yr 
Prospectus which appears to propose a very 
interesting plan, & I beg to ask if you 
intend to print all Original Documents 
which will throw light upon that Period 


September, 196] | 





which you purpose to illustrate, namely the | 


first 2 Centuries; & if so, whether you will | 


print the Pipe Rolls. 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your most obedt servt 
Thos Phillipps 


NOTE 


The problem of the presentation of original 
documents was, the author admitted at the 
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beginning of his preface, his greatest diffi- 
culty. He had to reconcile the needs of 
“the mere antiquary” with those of the 
jocal reader. His solution, generally, was 
translation of the Anglo-Norman originals. 
His period being from Domesday to the 
death of Henry III, the Pipe Rolls— 
accounts rendered by County Sheriffs to the 
Royal Exchequer—ranked second only to 
Domesday itself in his list of sources. 


II 
MH 
28 Jul 
53 
Dear Sir 


I am induced to hope you will reconsider 
your determination of not printing the 
Pipe Rolls. You may depend upon it that 
the more complete your Volume is in 
original Records the more it will be 
esteemed by sound antiquaries. Pray do 
not throw away the sterling value of your 
book for the tinsel that only pleases com- 
mon Readers. Print the Pipe Rolls just as 
they are & your Book will be a standard 
Work of Reference to future ages. 

I am having the Wiltshire Pipe Rolls 
printed but it will be in a kind of Litho- 
graph. 50 copies only are to be printed. I 
am not aware if I have the 2 Vols of Salop 
deeds you mention, unless you will describe 
them more particularly. I have the Cartu- 
laries of St Peter & Wombridge & the 
transcript of Haghmon which you are 
welcome to. see. 

I am sorry to say you did not put your 
address in your Letter so that this must 
take its chance of finding you, as I have 
mislaid yr first letter. 

I am Dear Sir 
Yours faithfully 
T Phillipps 


NOTE 


The Monastic Chartularies of Shrewsbury, 
Haughmond, Lilleshall and Wombridge— 
the four great religious houses of Shrop- 
shire—were among Eyton’s most fruitful 
sources. In his preface he wrote: ‘ The 
Shrewsbury and Wombridge Chartularies 
are in the collection of Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart, of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, 
Whose liberality in allowing access to his 
valuable collections is too well known to 
need mention here. For my knowledge of 
the contents of these two Chartularies I am 
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however indebted to Mr George Morris, 
of Shrewsbury, whose extracts from them, 
while in the hands of a former owner, have 
been obligingly lent me, and are amply 
sufficient for my present purpose.” 

This would appear to be a tactful 
explanation of the fact that Eyton, in spite 
of the Baronet’s repeated invitation, does 
not appear to have made the journey to 
Middle Hill. 

III 


M H23N. 53 
Dear Sir 
May I beg to be informed if you have 
begun your 8vo Work on Co. Salop. 
I have the honor 
to be Yr Obed servt 
Thos Phillipps 


IV 
M H 12D 53 
Dear Sir 
I have been expecting the first No of yr 
Shropshire for a week past, & fear some 
accident has happened to delay its 
appearance 
Nor have I seen the advertisement or 
List of Subscribers I hope to see them 
before Christmas or the Printer’s Devils 
will be taking their Holidays, & then it will 
be impossible to get anything finished. 
I am Yours Truly 
T Phillipps 
To 
Revd Robt Eyton 


M H 20D 53 
Dear Sir 

I think you requested me to let you look 
at my Salop MSS. & I think I said you 
were perfectly welcome to do so. 

You have not been to look at them, 
consequently I fear your Work is likely to 
be defective so far, & consequently I should 
prefer not subscribing untill I have seen 
the mode in which it is carried on. If the 
Part I had been sent to me, I think my 
liberal offer would have merited it. 

I have the honor 
to be Dear Sir 
Your obed servt 
T Phillipps 
VI 
MH 31D 53 
Dear Sir 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your 

Salop No I without damage & am very 
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much pleased with the manner in wch you 
have treated it. You may imagine I am 
pleased with it, when I tell you that I will 
subscribe for ten copies provided your 
Printer will in future let me have 5 of them 
in folio, which is to be done by merely 
shifting 4 pages of the 8vo just as they are 
into 1 page of folio. 

These 4 pages 8vo will make 1 page folio 
of the size of Bigland’s Gloucestershire; by 
being placed together without any margin 
in the middle of the folio page. 

If Free Trade & Law Suits had not 
impoverished me I wd have subscribed for 
50 Copies rather than yr work shd drop. 

I am Dr Sir 
Yours truly 
T Phillipps 

PS. It is a very easy thing to shift the 8vo 
pages just as they are into the folio size so 
that 16 8vo pages will make four folio 
pages There must be xo resetting of Type 
in any way, neither in Text or Notes or 
Headings, and no change of Form except 
taking away the middle Margin out of the 
folio. The 4 pages 8vo will then be in 2 
columns on the folio page. 


NOTE 


The author’s original proposal was to 
publish the work in Quarterly numbers, 
Royal Octavo, price 5s. each. This first 
number, dated 1 December, 1853, was in 
the nature of a “ ballon d’essai”’, “for the 
sake of determining the Author’s doubts, as 
to whether there should be any general 
wish for such a publication ”. 

This proviso, published in the Author’s 
“ Advertisement” to the Ist Part, explains 
Sir Thomas’s reference, at the clase of his 
letter, to the possibility of the work’s 
cessation. 


Vil 
M H. 6 F 54. 
Dear Sir 
I will take four Copies of the Work in 
octavo. I regret that I cannot be accom- 
modated in the folio size, as I wish to have 
a Volume that could be illustrated with 
folio engravings. As for the Printer saying 
& Ss 
it would cost 3 ; 3 to transfer the pages as 
I wished, it shows me that the Printer is an 
extortionate Man. Why I could have the 
whole sheet set up afresh for 3 guineas 
If you have no objection I will have a 
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Copy printed on one side of the Sheet only 
forming what are called blank sides. This 
will be only the additional cost of a Sheet 
of blank Paper wceh of course I will pay 


If you agree to this I will take this asa | 


fifth Copy. 
I am Dear Sir 
Very sincerely your’s 
Thos Phillipps 

PS Is Mr Huntley a Subscriber. If not 
you shd send him a Prospectus 

Vil 

M H 10 Mh 54 


Dear Sir 

I am sorry Law Suits & absence from 
home have prevented my attention to yr 
letter of a week or two since 

I returned home the day before yesterday 
only I regret to find you have printed off 
No 2 without my Copy on blank sides. 
I think I applied for No 2 in ample time 
for a Copy with blanks. I cd have bought 
a Copy of No | additional to make up the 
Volume I believe. However to make the 


matter short I will arrange it thus. I. 


must sacrifice two of my complete Copies 
of No 1 & 2 in order to make them the 
companion of my blank sides. 
means I shall have 3 Copies—so that the 
future Numbers will be 2 perfect Numbers 
& one blank sides. Therefore I hope you 
will instruct your Printer to print me 2 
Copies with Text on both sides & the 3rd 
Copy with blank sides. 
I am Dear Sir 
Yours truly 
Thos Phillipps 
PS Your Printer may deliver my Copies to 
Mr Boone of 29, New Bond St 
PS The one side Copy is not to be sewn 


NOTE 


To this letter only a copy of the author's 
reply survives. It was as follows: 
Dear Sir Thomas, 

I am sorry to find from your letter that 
you only intend to subscribe for 3 Copies 


By which | 


~ 


of my work, whereas you appear on the list | 


as subscribing for five. 
The order for blank sides of Part 2 was 
certainly too late for the Printer to fulfil. 
The type of a great portion of the number 
had been taken down. 


In the course of this week the following | 


will be left for you with Mr Boone, 29, 
New Bond St, viz 
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2 Copies of Part I 
3 Copies of Part II 
3 Copies of Part III (as ordered) 


I cannot advance Copies of Parts I or II 
for the purpose you mention or you should 
be welcome to them. 

I have at my disposal a Copy of Part II 
printed on Plate Paper as a typographical 
curiosity. This, if you care to have it, you 
are welcome to, and may consider a 
present. It was printed only for the latter 
purpose. 

I remain 
Yours truly 
Robt Wm Eyton. 


Ryton 
Mch 13. 1853 


IX 


MH. 23 S 54 
Dear Sir, 


On opening a Box lately, which came 
here last April, I found two Copies of 
No 1.2.3 of yr Salop & one Copy blank 
sides beginning p 199, and one Copy of 
Vol I part 2, but not part 3. But I find 
myself put down in the list of Subscribers 
as subscribing for 5 Copies. Perhaps you 
can explain this discrepancy 

I am much pleased with yr research 
into Records & I will beg to enquire 
whether you have access to the Mytton 
MSS wch I have heard were rotting in a 
cellar. 

With regard however to the Records I 
am sorry they are translated into English. 

When may I expect the next Numbers & 
also those to complete my 5 Copies, of 
which I have only 2 copies of Parts 1.2.3. 
one Copy of Parts 1.2. & one Copy Blank- 
sides of part 3. leaving, to come, 1 Copy of 
Parts 1.2.3 & 1 Copy of Part 3. 

I am Dear Sir 
Your most obed servt 
Thos Phillipps 


NOTE 

Author’s “Mem. 

Send 1 Copy of Parts 1.2.3.4 (printed both 
sides.) 
1 Copy of 3.4 do.  ” 
In the reference to the great Shropshire 
Collection of Records, made by William 
Mytton, antiquarian, we may perhaps 
catch a breath of professional jealousy. 
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Xx 
Middle Hill 
23 Jan 57 
Dear Sir, 

I ought to have complimented you long 
since for your admirable investigation of 
the early History of Shropshire which I con- 
sider to be done with such good judgement 
and with such excellent critical acumen that 
I deem it a model for Topographers, & I 
am really proud of having contributed to 
bring out to [sic] so good a work. There 
is but one thing to regret, namely that it 
was not brought down 200 years later. 

But I hope you have been so far 
encouraged by this your first essay, that 
you will continue thro’ the whole County. 
The time that you have adopted however, 
certainly includes the darkest portion of 
Topographical History, because Records of 
it are so scarce, & I am not sure that I wd 
not prefer your continuing the same plan 
for the rest of the County. 

I did not receive your last Volumes untill 
last Week, so that I could not understand 
how Mr Beddow made the portion I had 
received amount, to 10£, being only the two 
first Vols 

I am not quite certain that I have 
received all the Vols yet. I think you 
promised us 5 Vols. If so, allow me to 
say “I, pede prospero” & believe me 

my dear Sir 
Very faithfully yours 
Thos Phillipps 


PS Would you not like to look at my 
Salop MSS 


NOTE 


Mr Beddow, Bookseller, of Shifnal, Salop, 
was Eyton’s agent for the distribution of 
the Work, which was printed in London, 
to the subscribers. 

Eyton’s original plan was for five 
volumes, in twenty parts, to be completed 
in not less than five years. But he had 
underestimated the extent of the work; and 
eventually there were twelve volumes, com- 
pleted in July, 1860. 

With reference to Sir Thomas’s expres- 
sion of regret that the History was not 
brought down 200 years later, there is 
evidence that Eyton did in fact contemplate 
some such continuation: but ill health and 
other circumstances prevented its realiza- 
tion. 
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XI 
Middle Hill, 
Broadway, 
7 Ap, 63. 
Dear Sir, 

I regret to find that you are going to 
part with your Library and would have 
dissuaded you from it if possible. If you 
are determined to do so, I should like to 
purchase your MSS en masse, if you have 
no objection, and if we can arrange the 
terms. 

I beg to remain, 
Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours 
Thos Phillipps. 


NOTE 
The sale, necessitated by ill health and 
the departure of Eyton for the south, was 
held at Ryton Rectory on 14 and 15 April, 
1863. Sir Thomas Phillipps, whose sugges- 
tion of a private arrangement was evidently 
unacceptable, attended in person on the 
second day and spent about £40 on the 
purchase of a number of manuscript lots— 
mostly autograph transcripts of Chartu- 


laries. JouN EyTON. 
Silchester. 


ORIGINALITY IN “ THE PHOENIX ” 


"THE major source of the OE. poem The 

Phoenix, is the Carmen de ave 
phoenice attributed to Lactantius. Scholars 
are not agreed as to whether Lactantius was 
a Christian when he wrote the poem, 
though it is widely accepted that there is 
nothing explicitly Christian in it. It has 
consequently been assumed that the OE. 
poet christianized the poem and in doing 
so showed a_ considerable degree of 
originality (O. F. Emerson, R.E.S., ii (1926), 
pp. 18-31). But it has been overlooked that 
the Latin poem was used by other Latin 
writers in their description of Paradise. It is 
to one of these later versions that I want to 
draw attention in this note. One ninth- 
century manuscript (Royal Library, 
Brussels, Codex 5374-5) of St. Audoenus’s 
Life of St. Eligius contains a_ metrical 
version of the vita. This has been edited 
only in Catalogus Codicum Hagiographi- 
corum Bibliothecae Regiae Bruxellensis, 
Pars I: Codices Latini membranei, tomus I, 
ediderunt Hagiographi Bollandiani (1886), 
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pp. 470-483. 


The latter part of the poem | 


contains a description of Paradise whither | 


Eligius went on his death. This description 
is based on the Lactantian poem as can be 
seen by comparing this passage from the 
Life of St. Eligius: 

Non ibi adest morbus, 

senectus ; 

neque mors crudelis nec hydros serpit colonos. 

Non scelus infandum nec cupido vesana opum, 

neque metus ardens: cedit amore furor. 

(P. 479, Il. 27-30.) 

with Il. 


15-18 of the Carmen de ave 
phoenice: 


Non huc exsangues morbi, non aegra sencctus, 
Nec mors crudelis nec metus asper adest, _ 
Nec scelus infandum nec opum vesana cupido 
Aut ira aut ardens caedis amore furor. 
The Life of St. Eligius omits all reference 
to the phoenix and merely uses the descrip- 
tions of Paradise, although these are 
greatly elaborated. 


non aegra omnino 


~~ 


~~ 


A comparison of the Life of St. Eligius 


with The Phoenix reveals one or two inter- 
esting points. 
(56), both of which things are said to be 
excluded from Paradise, has been variously 
emended or explained away. The Lactan- 
tian poem does not contain a convincing 
parallel, for it merely has et curae 
insomnes. But in the Life of St. Eligius 
both sorrow (tristitia) and sleep (semper 
vigel numquam dormit in aevum) are said 
to be absent from Paradise, though they 
are not connected so intimately as in The 
Phoenix. This confirms the reading of the 
OE. poem, as Cook (M.L.N., xiv (1899), 
col. 450-51) suggested earlier, though the 
Latin parallels he gave were not convincing 
in this context. 


The line ne sorg ne slep | 


aaa —EEEEE 


The Life of St. Eligius | 


frequently mentions flowers and this is | 


echoed in The Phoenix, though they do not 
appear in the Lactantian poem. 
from one reference to Olympus and two to 
Elysium, the Life of St. Eligius omits all 
mention of the classical gods and _ their 
attributes which occur in _ Lactantius’s 


Apart | 


poem. This omission is also characteristic | 


of the OE. poem. But it is particularly in 
the description of the joys of the blessed 
that The Phoenix (cf. ll. 589 ff.) resembles 
the Latin vita. In both we find that Christ 
is above all and the blessed follow him in 
a crowd; both hunger and thirst are absent 
from Paradise, although only the former is 
mentioned by Lactantius; God bestows gifts 
to men in return for their suffering and 
gocd deeds on earth, etc. 
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Now although the Life of St. Eligius and 
The Phoenix have much in common, it 
cannot be assumed (though it remains a 
possibility) that the OE. poet knew and 
used the Latin poem, for most of the 
similarities probably arose through the use 
of common sources. But it is important 
to remember that the OE. poet was not the 
first to christianize the Carmen de ave 
phoenice and it is possible that a further 
search will reveal more Christian Latin 
poems which made use of the Lactantian 
poem. Instead of being “ original” here, 
the OE. poet was probably following a 
tradition which interpreted the Lactantian 
poem in a Christian way, and several of the 
features which Emerson claimed as original 
are found already in the Life of St. Eligius. 


N. F. BLAKE. 
Liverpool. 


“FOLEUYLES LAWES ” (“ PIERS 
PLOWMAN ”, C. XXII. 247) 


JN passus XXII of the C text (and passus 

XIX of the B text) of Piers Plowman, 
Grace, as God’s messenger, foretells the 
advent of Antichrist, and accordingly 
provides weapons, talents, and duties for 
all God’s creatures “that can hus fif 
wittes” for the consequent defence of 
Holychurch and Christendom. One of 
these positive gifts bestowed, as the spirit 
of the Holy Ghost descended on the 
Apostles at Pentecost, was the duty of 
restoring by force ill-gotten gains to the 
defenceless or unfortunate: 


And somme to ryde and_ rekeuere that 
vnryghtfulliche was wonne ; 
He wissede men wynnen hit a3cyn - thorgh 


wyghtnesse of handes, 
ecchen hit fro false men 
lawes. (Il. 245-47) 
Skeat, in his still standard Oxford edition 
(1886), from which the above quotation is 
taken, printed ‘“‘ Foleuyles” as a proper 
name which he was unable to identify; and 
glossed the expression “ Foleuyles lawes ” 
as meaning a kind of Lynch law. He 
further commented: “ Our author is here 
commending that stern and rough mode of 
tedressing justice which is sometimes prac- 
tised by honest men in violent times.” 
Skeat’s observations were substantially 
correct; but more can be added to his 
explication. 
It seems 


And - with Foleuyles 


highly probable that the 
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hitherto unidentified proper name “ Fol- 
euyle” refers to the five notorious Folville 
brothers of Ashby-Folville, Leicestershire, 
and Teigh, Rutland, whose names, along 
with sundry associates in crime, appear in 
the records, first in 1326 and thereafter for 
almost two decades. An admirable article 
by E. L. G. Stones entitled “‘ The Folvilles 
of Ashby-Folville, Leicestershire, and their 
Associates in Crime, 1326-1347”, which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (Sth series, vii (1957), 
117-36), sets forth in detail what is known 
of these men. From time to time, they 
evidently acted as extortioners, kidnappers 
and professional strong-arm men: in 1331 
some of them were paid £20 by a canon of 
Sempringham and a cellarer of the Cister- 
cian house of Haverholm to destroy a 
rival’s water mill. The worst of these well- 
born brothers was apparently Eustace, who 
was charged with no less than five homi- 
cides and a number of felonies; and 
Richard, the rector of Teigh and the only 
brother ever brought to “justice”, who 
was beheaded in 1341 after violently resist- 
ing arrest by Sir Robert de Colville, a 
keeper of the peace. Professor Stones 
demonstrates that criminals belonging to 
the country gentry, along with a sprinkling 
of clergy and actual keepers of the peace, 
were not exceptional in fourteenth-century 
England. 


The significant point of this matter, 
however, is that while men such as the 
Folvilles were criminals according to 
modern standards, some of their contem- 
poraries thought of them as performing a 
rough kind of justice, like Robin Hood. 
Otherwise, if the above conjecture is valid, 
the author of Piers Plowman would not 
have referred to “Folville’s law” in a 
eulogistic context. A satisfactory explana- 
tion of this social phenomenon is not easy 
to frame: it may seem too facile to argue 
that law and order were so wretchedly 
enforced that men in desperation took 
desperate action. One contributing factor 
was certainly a popular hatred of judges, 
prompted by the action of some venal 
judges which could contaminate respect for 
all law and order. R. H. Hilton, in his 
article “The Origins of Robin Hood” 
(Past & Present, No. 14, Nov., 1958), 
argues that “outlaws were not necessarily 
guilty homicides. They were often victims 
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of oppression, especially when legal pro- 
cesses were subject to the pressure of 
powerful interests ” (p. 38). 

Two pieces of evidence may now be 
added to the material which Mr. Stones 
adduced. On 29 January, 1325/6, Sir 
Roger de Belers, a prominent politician of 
Leicestershire and baron of the exchequer 
under Edward II, was ambushed near 
Reresby and murdered by Eustace de Fol- 
ville and his faction. Henry Knighton 
(fi. 1363, a canon of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Leicester), who later compiled the county 
tradition about Belers, approved the out- 
rage, for he wrote: 

Hic Rogerus occisus est a quodam Eustachio de 

Folvyll et fratribus suis quibus prius minas 

ingresserat et injurias [italics mine] ; et interfectus 


est a tribus fratribus, habens secum in familia 
(i.e., military followers) 50. et plures, in quadam 


valle juxta___Reresby. (Chronicon  Henrici 
—, Rolls Series No. 92 (1889-95), I, 
-33.) 


The fact that Sir Roger was protected by 
a retinue of fifty odd armed men suggests 
that the ambush involved an almost equal 
number on the other side; and _ that 
accordingly the fray approached the fight- 
ing of small private armies. Another piece 
of evidence is the bitter attack on the 
character of Sir Roger in some anonymous 
fourteenth-century macaronic verses pre- 
served on the initial binder’s waste folio in 
British Museum MS. Royal 12.C.xiv which 
I printed in J.E.G.P., lvi (1957), 440-42. 
These verses contain such diatribes as: “ Of 
falsnes was he neuer weri”, and “ Ut rosa 
pulcher heri marcet terrore seueri/Simplicis 
armigeri”’. It would appear that we are 
here dealing with a feud, or fight between 
factions. 

At any rate, the occurrence of the ex- 
pression “ Folville’s law” in Piers Plowman 
in a eulogistic context, many decades after 
the recorded activities of the Folvilles of 
Leicestershire, suggests that the expression 
had not only gained currency but had also 
registered a popular doctrine of “ justifiable 


redress ”. R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


“FURLONG WEY ” IN CHAUCER 


has been widely accepted that the term 
furlong wey, when it refers to time in 
Chaucer, means literally two and a half 
minutes, i.e., the time it takes to walk an 
eighth of a mile at three miles an hour 
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(Skeat, III, p. 300). 
of this reading is Chaucer’s own statement 
in his Astrolabe i, 16: “... 3 mile-wei 
maken an houre”. But there are at least 
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| 


The primary support | 


two assumptions in such an argument and 


interpretation which should be tested: the | 
precision of the measure of length and the | 
means of covering the distance. 


The measure itself was used for a variety 
of purposes. It was used to translate the Latin 
stadium, which is one-eighth of a Roman 
mile. 
of an English mile. 
use as the measure of a furrow 
common field, and from this usage came to 
stand for the side of a square of ten acres, 
Moreover, the term acre was apt to be 
inexact. Another complication arises from 
the fact that the Latin stadium was also used 
in the sense of “course for foot-races” 
and Chaucer uses forlong to render that 
meaning as well (Boece IV, pr. iii, 10). 

We would seem, then, to be close to the 
O.E.D. definition of “furlong way” as “a 
short distance, hence the time taken in walk- 
ing this, a brief space”. But one does not 
walk a foot-race, so why not the time taken 
in running this “ short distance ” or, for that 
matter, in riding it on horseback? An 
examination of Chaucer’s use of the term 
in varying contexts may help solve the 
problem. 

The Reeve measures twice by furlongs. 
The first time (Robinson, I, 4166) may be 
discounted because it refers only to distance, 
the distance at which the miller’s wife’s 
snoring might be heard. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in this case “two 
furlongs” is an exaggeratedly long distance. 
We may also discount the reference to 
Custance walking down the beach “a 
furlong wey or two” with Hermengyld and 
her husband (II, 557). This is too clearly a 
reference to the distance covered on that 
casual, fortuitous stroll. It may coinci- 
dentally reveal the length of time (although 
it would seem from the context to be more 


Naturally it came to mean one-eighth | 
But it had also been in | 
in a. 


~ 


than five minutes), but can hardly be said | 


to help define the term as it applies specific- 
ally to time. 


The identical phrase—‘ a furlong wey or , 


two ’’—is what the Reeve says only thirty- 
three lines after his first use of the term (I, 
4199). Here it cannot refer to distance; It 


tells how long John lay still after Aleyn’s | 


initial success. 


But it does not appear to | 
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call for a specific designation of minutes 
and seconds; in fact, the closest current 
rendering would be the very indefinite “a 
while”. Very similar is the appearance in 
“The Miller’s Tale” of “wel a furlong 
way” (I, 3637) to describe the little while 
John, Alisoun, and Nicholay sat in their 
tub-arks. Perhaps a little longer while is 
the time meant in the Clerk’s “ Soone after 
this, a furlong wey or two” (IV, 516); at 
least it is a long enough while for Walter to 
leave Grisilde’s chamber, find a “ privee 
man”, tell him his plan, and send him to 
his wife. 


But if these instances suggest that a 
furlong way is longer than a hundred and 
fifty seconds, there are even more cases in 
which the particular time-lapse seems to be 
shorter than the specified period. For 
instance, in The House of Fame (2064), 
when Chaucer wants to emphasize the great 
speed with which a story is passed on and 
augmented, he says that it is done “Or hyt 
a forlong way was old”. Again, when 
Criseyde wants to tell Troilus she could not 
live without him at all, she says, “I nolde 
a forlong wey on lyve have be, / After 
youre deth, to han ben crowned queene” 
(IV, 1237-8). Or consider the lament of 
Piramus that he had not come to the place 
before Thisbe. An instant would do; Pira- 
mus would have been there “a furlong wey 
or ye!” (The Legend of Good Women, 
841). There is also Anelida’s complaint, 
which contains the familiar notion that she 
cannot sleep for thinking of her false lover. 
And when she does, it does no good any- 
way, because as soon as she falls asleep she 
dreams about Arcite. The line, “And yf 
Islepe a furlong wey or tweye ”, appears to 
be the equivalent of “If I grab forty winks ” 
(a wink would be about four or eight 
seconds in this reckoning). Finally, the 
shortest interval of all occurs in the 
Summoner’s anecdote, in the prologue to his 
tale concerning the choice location in hell 
of all the friars. They appear instantly, 
which the Summoner renders “ er that half 
a furlong wey of space”: (cf. “‘alf a mo’” 
for “right away ”). 


There is no consistency, then, in the time 
teferred to by furlong way. It is a short 
time all right, but appears to vary from “ an 
instant” to “‘a while”. To judge the time 
from a walking pace seems uncalled for. 
The only reference to walking in Chaucer's 
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several contexts occurs when distance, not 
time, is the point. 

Of course, there is no reference to riding 
at any time. Once, in Criseyde’s use of the 
term, it is followed (next sentence, five lines 
later) by the word hoo “ stop” or “ whoa”. 
Unfortunately, I have found no recorded 
use of the word as a command to horses or 
any other animals before the nineteenth 
century. If riding time were the standard, 
a furlong way, allowing for the improve- 
ment of the breed, might be about fifteen 
seconds. But what about the running of the 
stadium? Allowing for the improvement of 
the breed again, a furlong way might be 
about thirty seconds. I see no need to 
pursue this line of reasoning. A furlong 
way is a short time, sometimes very short, 
sometimes only fairly short. 


NEIL D. Isaacs. 
The City College, 
New York, 31. 


“SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT ”, LINE 35: WITH LEL 
LETTERES LOKEN 


E problem is whether or not this 

phrase contains a reference to allitera- 
tive verse technique. Tolkien and Gordon 
in their edition of the poem interpret it as 
such a reference, and gloss it as “linked 
with true letters”; in this context “true” 
should mean “true to the metre, in accord- 
ance with the alliterative structure of the 
line”. Gollancz, in the E.E.T.S. edition, 
has no note on the phrase, but references in 
the glossary give the translation ‘“ made 
secure in faithful or true letters”, which 
preserves the apparent ambiguity of the 
original; this ambiguity is also preserved by 
Dr. Day in the introduction to the same 
edition (p. xxxi). The interpretation that 
the phrase refers to alliterative verse tech- 
nique is supported by Klaeber in his note 
on Beowuif, line 870-1, word oper fand/ 
sode gebunden, which may also contain a 
similar reference. 

To the best of my knowledge, there is no 
record of any phrase with the words /e/ 
letteres earlier than, or contemporary with, 
Sir Gawain, and so it is difficult to know 
exactly what the words meant for the 
author. In Scottish verse of the following 
century, however, phrases using these words 
occur twice, and in each case it seems that 
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for the fifteenth-century Scots poet the 
phrase had no reference to alliterative verse 
technique. 

(i) The Buke of the Houlate, lines 287-8 :* 

The trewe Turtour and traist, as I eir tauld, 

Wrait thir letteris at lenth, lelest in leid. 

Here the context suggests that Jelest means 
“most truthful”: the turtle-dove, because 
of its loyalty, makes an honest and truthful 
secretary to this particular parliament 
of birds; Jetteris here probably means 
“epistles”, but this need not affect the 
argument. 

(ii) Henryson, The Ressoning betuix Age 
and Youth, line 15:? 

In Letteris Leill but lyis 
Here there is no doubt about the meaning, 
which can only be “in true letters (i.e. 
words) without any lies”. 

The Buke of the Houlate is written in 
rhyming alliterative verse; the Henryson 
poem is not written in alliterative lines, but 
it uses frequent alliteration; both poets were 
in possession of an inherited stock of allit- 
erative phrases, and leal letters, meaning 
“truthful letters, words conveying the 
truth”, may have been one of them. 

Of course, this does not necessarily mean 
that the Gawain poet used the phrase in 
this sense, nor even that it was a traditional 
alliterative phrase for him; nor can we say 
how the ambiguous loken (either “en- 
closed” or “linked”) may have affected 
the meaning of the phrase; but what little 
evidence there is supports the meaning 
‘enclosed in true letters, embodied in truth- 
ful words’ rather than any meaning 
referring to alliterative verse technique. 
Thus it is not likely that the poet is here 
claiming that he found his story in one 
particular alliterative version, and so the 
problem discussed here may have some 
slight bearing on the wider problem of the 
sources and precursors of the poem. 


University of Tiibingen. P. J. FRANKIS. 


1 Ed. Armours, Scottish Alliterative Poems (S.T.S. 
27 and 38), p. 57; ed. Diebler (Chemnitz, 1893), 
p. 33; both editors support the dating of the 
poem c. 1450. 

2 The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson, ed. 
H. Harvey Wood (1933), p. 179. 


WORDS FROM “ POPANILLA ” 
UNLIKE Vivian Grey,’ Disraeli’s second 

novel, The Voyage of Captain Popanilla 
(1828), is not recorded as having been read 
1See N. & Q., ccvi (1961), 225-6. 
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for O.E.D. The following list gives the | 


edition. I attach an asterisk to words which 





chapter and page numbers of the first | 


do not appear in the revised and abbreviated 
text first published in 1853. 

anti-mountainous. [Not in O.E.D.] _ iv, 
38. The age seems as anti-mountainous as 
it is anti-monarchical. 

apercu. [O.E.D. 1882.] iv. 33. [He] 
flew off to an airy apercu of the French 
Revolution. 

barége. [O.E.D. sense 1, attrib. 1851, sb. 





1864.] xiv. 176. He had no doubt his 
mistress would look most charmingly in a 
barege.? 

conchological. [O.E.D. 1845.] vii. 84. A 
system equally conchological. 

*féted. [O.E.D. 1852.] xiii. 158. A habit 
quite refreshing to féted characters. 

guessable. [O.E.D. 1865.] 


—— 


iii. 16. My | 


plots are not of that extremely guessable — 


nature. 
*lecturable. 
voices of boys lecturing upon every lectur- 
able topic. 
of lecturing boys.”’] 


[Not in O.E.D|] v. 48. The | 


{1853 substitutes: “‘ The voices | 


lithograph. [O.E.D. 1839.] ix. 96. It | 
was a sublime lithograph. 
*mulligatawny. [O.E.D. 1784, but with 


soup first 1829.] xix. 240. The smell of 
mulligatawny soup revived him exceedingly. 
peace-inspiring. [O.E.D. 1873.] x. 119. 
The calm and peace-inspiring crosier. 
pseudo-philosopher. [Not in O.E.D, 
Pseudo-philosophy 1838-9.] iv. 35. A state 
of existence which has puzzled many pseudo 


philosophers. J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
*See N. & Q., ccv (1960), 184. 


JOHN LOCKE’S UNNOTICED 
VOCABULARY—IV 
(Continued from cevi. 250) 
medius terminus. [Not found in O.E.D. 


) 


except s.v. Term 12., in quot. from Wilson | 


1551, in square brackets (?).] 
ed. Quick (1895) §189. 


1693 Educ. | 
Is there any Thing | 


more inconsistent with Civil Conversation, | 
and the End of all Debate, than not to take | 


an Answer, though never so full and satis- 
factory, but still to go on with the Dispute 
as long as equivocal sounds can furnish (a 


Medius terminus) a Term to wrangle with | 


on the one side, or a Distinction on the 
other? 1694 Essay IV. vii. §11 (ed. 2). 
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There was like to be no decision between 
skilful combatants, whilst one never failed 
of a medius terminus to prove any propo- 
sition. 1700 Essay IV. xvii. §4 (ed. 4). 
Unless it can be said, that any idea. . 
will do well enough in a syllogism, and 
may be taken at a venture for the medius 
terminus, to prove any conclusion. 

Mile-end. 1692 3rd Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 225. In your next paragraph 
you wonder at my news from the West 
Indies; I suppose because you found it not 
in your books of Europe or Asia. But, 
whatever you may think, I assure you all 
the world is not Mile-end. 

Muscovy cabbage. 1686 [See Russian 
cabbage above.] 

natural light. [=lumen naturale or light 
of nature, but not found under Natural or 
Light, sb. 6b.] 1695 Christianity in Wks 
(1823) VII. 140. Experience shows, that 
the knowledge of morality, by mere natural 
light . . . makes but a slow progress, and 
little advance in the world. 

non-co-existence. 1690 Essay IV. i. §6. 
The third sort of agreement or disagree- 
ment to be found in our ideas . . . is co- 
existence or non-co-existence in the same 
subject; and this belongs particularly to 
= [cf. inco-existence in IV. iii. 

non-examination. 1692 3rd Toleration 
in Wks (1823) VI. 337. If magistrates do 
not lay their penalties on non-examination, 
a _ as provide means of instruction 
etc. ]. , 

non-fundamental, a. 1697 2nd Vindica- 
tion in Wks (1823) VII. 259. A man cannot 
well distinguish fundamental from non- 
fundamental doctrines in the epistles, where 
they are promiscuously mixed with non- 
fundamental doctrines. 

numero rotundo. a.1704 Elem. Nat. Phil. 
iv. The disk of the sun, speaking numero 
rotundo, is above 2000 times bigger than 
the disk of the earth. 

orbis magnus. 1671 Essay Draft B 
(1931) §128 p. 271. We do on all sides 
Send out those indeterminable lines of 
number; i.e., reckon any way from our- 
selves, a yard, mile, diameter of the earth, 
or orbis magnus. 1679 Journal 9 May ed. 
J. Lough (1953) 274. Light moves one 
semidiameter of the orbis magni in 10 
minutes. c.1687 Abstract of the Essay in 
Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 372. 
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We can on every side add miles or dia- 
meters of the orbis magnus, &c.,... 

over-diligently. [Listed in O.E.D. s.v. 
Over- 30 but without quot.] 1690 Essay 
III. vii. §3. This part of grammar has 
been perhaps as much neglected as some 
others over-diligently cultivated. 

over-mindful. 1693 Educ. ed. Quick 
(1895) §145. In the meantime, when they 
are young, People expect not that Children 
should be over-mindful of these Ceremonies 
[sc. of taking off hats, &c.]. 

passato. 1688 Letter 6 Feb. in Locke & 
Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 243. . . . the last 
thing I had designed when I received yours 
of the 14th passato. Letter 9 March ibid. 
255. My letter of the 6th passato which 
concerns your son. 

[Peru. 1678 Journal 8 Sept. ed. J. Lough 
(1953) 235. They furnish all Peru from 
whence there is 400 leagues by land. 1690 
Govt. I. §57. He might have shew’d us in 
Peru, People that beget Children on pur- 
pose to Fatten and Eat them. II. §14... 
the two Men in the Desert Island, men- 
tioned by Garcilasso De la vega, in his 
History of Peru. §105 ... the Conquering 
Swords, and spreading domination of the 
two great Empires of Peru and Mexico. 
1690 Essay Ill. vi. §32. The .. . con- 
venience that made men express several 
parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinea and Peru under one name [sc. 
“gold ”’). I. ii. §12 Nor need we seek so 
far as Mingrelia [?] or Peru to find 
instances of such as neglect, abuse, nay, 
and destroy their children.] 

praeconcessum. 1690 Essay IV. ii. §8. 
That mistaken axiom, That all reasoning 
was ex  praecognitis et  praeconcessis. 
[praecognitum is in O.E.D.] 

principium individuationis. 1690 Essay 
II. xxvii. §4. From what has been said, 
it is easy to discover what is so much 
inquired after, the principium individua- 
tionis; and that, it is plain, is existence itself. 
[cf. 1739 Hume, Treatise Bk. I. Pt. IV. §II. 
ed. Selby-Bigge 199. First, To explain the 
principium individuationis, or principle of 
identity.] [principium itself is in O.E.D.: 
1600—.] 


quadrupes, a. 1690 Essay IV. vii. §18. 
This man is able to demonstrate that a man 
may have no hands, but be quadrupes, 
neither of those being included in his idea 
of man. 








querechinchio. 1690 Essay III. vi. §9. 
He that thinks he can distinguish sheep and 
goats by their real essences, that are un- 
known to him, may be pleased to try his 
skill in those species called cassiowary and 
querechinchio. [Fraser’s note says: “A 
species of hare found in Chili [sic] ”.] 

racemus. 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) §59 
p. 120. Several particular substances con- 
sidered together to make up one collective 
idea, e.g., an army, an assembly, racemus. 
§61 p. 126. And that which the Romans 
called racemus, but we have no one name 
for in English, is as much one idea as any 
we grasp. 

rallied, [v.2] ppl. a. After 1699 Educ. 
ed. Quick (1895) §143. For then the 
pleasant Images and Representations which 
make the Raillery carrying Praise as well 
as Sport with them, the rallied Person also 
finds his Account, and takes Part in the 
Diversion. 

saunteringness. 1691/2 Letter 26 Feb., 
ibid. 335. Want of application, which as 
far as I can guess is owing something to a 
saunteringness that is in his temper. 

school-maxim. 1692 3rd Toleration in 
Wks (1823) VI. 213. You imagine you have 
a sufficient warrant in a misapplied school- 
maxim. 

school-play. a.1704 4th Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 572. Where, if he find nothing 
else, he cannot fail to find a specimen of 
school-play, of talking uncertainly in the 
utmost perfection, nicely and artificially 
worded. 

secretor. 1693/4 Letter 10 March in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 388. 
The key of my secretor at my lodgings, 
which I must desire you to open, and in 
the second drawer of the upper row you 
will find a great number of acquittances 
filed together. [cf. scriptor above; this 
piece of furniture was, according to Cran- 
ston, John Locke (1957) p. xi, still housing 
the ‘Lovelace Papers” at the outbreak of 
the 2nd World War, so it may be traceable.] 

sensible experience. [=modern  sense- 
experience.| 1694 Essay II. i. §10 (ed. 2). 
But he that would not deceive himself, 
ought to build his hypothesis on matter of 
fact, and make it out by sensible experience. 

[Siam. 1690 Essay IV. xv. §5. As it 
happened to a Dutch ambassador, who 
entertaining the king of Siam with the 
particularities of Holland . . . told him, 
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that the water in his country would some- 
times, in cold weather, be so hard, that 
men walked upon it, and that it would bear 
an elephant, if he were there... [ef 
Hume, Enquiries, ed. Selby-Bigge, para. 89: 
The Indian prince, who refused to believe 
the first relations concerning the effects of 
frost, reasoned justly.]] 

social morality. [See social above.]' 

social virtue. [See social above.] 

sovereign-commander. 1690 2nd Tolera- 
tion in Wks (1823) VI. 121. In these [sc. 
nations in the West Indies] their captain, or 
prince, is sovereign-commander in time of 
war; but in time of peace, neither he nor 
anybody else has any authority over any 
of the society. 

striatum. 1665 Letter 12 Dec. in Fox 
Bourne, Life (1876) I. iii. 119. I met with 
a Jesuit who had been in Hungary. . . . He 
told me that he had gone down into a 


— 


——eE 


— 


copper-mine near Neisel (if I mistake not | 
the name), six hundred fathoms deep; that 


at the bottom .. . there dropped down 
water .. . wherein they cast pieces of old 
iron, which by the water would be turned 
into good copper . . 
began from the superficies inwards with 
streaks, or to use his word, striatum... 
sugar (ray) roots. 1685 Letter 6 Feb. in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 123. 
Sugar roots 1 oz. 
Sugar ray roots 1 oz. 


. and the mutation | 


What the two last sorts are I know not. | 
They say the sugar ray roots being boiled | 


may be either eaten hot buttered as turnips, 
or cold with oil and vinegar as a salad. 
summum malum. 1678 Journal in Life 
& Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 116. The 
summum malum is pain, or dolor of body 
and mind. [cf. summum bonum 1563—.] 
toilet furniture. 
Fox Bourne, Life (1876) II. 554. I expected 
no more in your letter than you writ—it 
was enough for a man on his wedding day 


— 


1704 Letter 17 Sep. in | 


~— 


—and therefore I hope, though you say | 


1Cf. 1741 Watts, Improvement of the Mind, Pt. 
I, c. xiv. §8 (1845), p. 157. Such is that golden 
principle of morality which our blessed Lord has 


given us—Do that to others which you think just — 


and reasonable that others should do to you ; which 
is almost sufficient in itself to solve all cases of 
conscience which relate to our neighbour. 


[This clinches Johnson’s claim that “the radical | 


principles [of Watts’s Improvement] may be found 
in Locke’s 
SAN of the Poets, Johnson’s Wks 1824, VIII. 


‘Conduct of the Understanding’” | 


f 
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nothing, that you have prepared my present 
of a toilet furniture for my cousin, your 
wife, and will give it her from me. 

[Tully. 1678 Journal 10 Feb. ed. J. 
Lough (1953) 188. Paid Dr. Blerner for 
Dr. Mapletoft’s Tully of Stephen’s edition 
20-0-0. Letter 8 Nov. in Life & Letters ed. 
King (Bohn, 1858) 45. You need be well 
prepared with philosophy, and may find it 
necessary sometime to take a dram of 
Tully de consolatione. 1686 Letter 15 
March in Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand 
(1927) 156. If you would have your son 
reason well, let him read Bacon [Locke on 
p. 165 says this is a copyist’s {!) mistake, 
and should be corrected to Chillingworth, 
as it is in Educ.]; and if you would have 
him speak well, let him be conversant in 
Tully to give him the true idea of eloquence. 
1690 Essay IV. iv. §8. Nor are Tully’s 
Offices less true, because there is nobody 
in the world that exactly practises his rules. 
1698 3rd Letter to Stillingfleet in Wks 
(1823) IV. 489. You have not shown... 
one word in it, that expresses any thing like 
a notion in Tully of the soul’s immateri- 
ality, or its being an immaterial substance. 
{And of course elsewhere.].] 

under-taskmaster. 1690 Govt. II. §239. 
Those to come, redeem’d from the Imposi- 
tions of those Egyptian Under-Taskmasters. 

unsquabbed. 1697 Letter 20 Dec. in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 527. 
The six [sc. apples] I now send are arrived 
well conditioned and unsquabbed. 

verbi gratia. 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) 
§139 p. 279. When I certainly know that 
such a thing verbi gratia, fire . . . has or 
does produce such and such effects. 

well-advising, ppl. a. 1699 Letter 5 May 
in Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 548. 
But I wish he may need no other physicians 
but you and his mother and other well- 
advised and well-advising friends. 

Well-educating, vbl. sb. 1693 Educ. 
Epistle. The well educating of their chil- 
dren is so much the duty and concern of 
parents, and the welfare and prosperity of 
the nation so much depends upon it. 

Westoe. 1690 Essay Ill. v. §8. The 
terms of our law, which are not empty 
sounds, will hardly find words that answer 
them in the Spanish or Italian, no scanty 
languages; much less, I think, could any- 
One translate them into the Caribbee or 
Westoe tongues. 
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Zinar. 1685 Letter 3 May in Locke & 
Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 136. Pray take 
care to get from him my Zinar or Persian 
plane-tree at a convenient season. 


7. Senses Not Found in O.E.D. or 

Supplement: 

burliness. c.1695 [Midwifery Notes] in 
Lancet 4 Sept. 1954. But this is to be 
observed in drinking of all sorts that they 
be fine and quiet, no burliness, lee or fret 
in them. 

free-minded. 1694/5 Letter 8 March in 
Wks (1823) IX. 348. A rational, free- 
minded man, tied to nothing but truth, 
is so rare a thing, that I almost worship 
such a friend. 

notionist, sb. 1697 2nd Letter to Stilling- 
fleet in Wks (1823) IV. 170. [Quot. already 
in O.E.D., s.v. Ideist, sb.] 

pigeon-hole, attrib. 1685 Journal 28 
Aug. in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858), 166. I saw a boor’s house a mile or 
more from Amsterdam. . . . There were 
three pigeon-hole beds, after the Dutch 
fashion. 

piling, vbl. sb. 1697 Letter 2 Sep. in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 521. 
I am glad to hear that there remains no 
other symptoms of her illness than the 
swelling and piling [varicosity?] of her legs. 


8. Rare or Interesting Items: 

abstractness. O.E.D. quotes only 1690 
Locke via Todd’s Johnson, and 1862 H. 
Spencer. The Locke quot. is from Essay 
Epistle (p. 11 of Fraser’s edition) where 
Fraser has abstractedness. 

ceteris paribus. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1604—.] 
1690 Govt. II. §105. Ceteris paribus, they 
commonly prefer the Heir of their deceas’d 
King. 1693 Educ. ed. Quick (1895) §43. 
I believe it will be found that, caeteris 
paribus, those children who have been 
most chastis’d, seldom make the best Men. 

disproportionateness. [O.E.D. 1668 (H. 
More}—.] 1677 Journal 6 March in Life 
& Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 92. He 
that will consider . . . how many other 
provinces of the “ mundus intelligibilis ”, as 
I may call it, they never once travelled on, 
will easily consent to the disproportionate- 
ness of our time and strength to this great- 
ness of business. 

hog-shearing. [O.E.D. Hog 12b. 1662 
only quot.) 1665 Letter in Life & Letters 
ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 21. Here [sc. in 
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Germany] hog-shearing is much in its glory, 
and our disputing in Oxford comes as far 
short of it as the rhetoric of Carfax does 
that of Billingsgate. [Hog here seems to 
mean a young sheep, i.e. O.E.D. Hog 4; 
for sense of expression cf. 1660 quot. in 
O.E.D. for Hog 11.] 

incision-knife. [O.E.D. 1612 and 1808; 
scalpel is 1742—.] 1692 3rd Toleration in 
Wks (1823) VI. 169. The master of the 
hospital had given him no express order to 
use his incision-knife in that operation. 

inferment. [O.E.D. 1593 only. Obs. rare.] 
1689/90 Misc. Papers [continuation of quot. 
for language-master above] . . . when they 
teach us only to talk and dispute, and 
call actions by the names they prescribe, 
when they do not show the inferments that 
may draw us to virtue and deter us from 
vice. 

juxtaposition. [O.E.D. 1665 (Glanvill)—. 
Quotes also 1690 Essay IV. ii. §2, which is 
not a corresponding passage to what 
follows here.] 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) 
§134 p. 276. When man or any other 
external agent puts the parts duly together, 
or by juxtaposition, we call making; and 
such are all artificial things. 

Landgraveship. [O.E.D. 1669 (Locke 
Dft. Carolina Constitution\—.] 1686 Letter 
4 May in Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand 
(1927) 163. As to your Carolina affair. I 
remember the owner told me it was a Land- 
graveship of forty-eight thousand acres of 
land. [My italics.] 

probationership. [(O.E.D.  a.1652—.] 
1677 Journal 8 Feb. £.49 ed. Aaron & Gibb 
p. 87. There is a possibility of another 
state when this scene is over, and that the 
happynesse and misery of that depends on 
the ordering of our selves in our actions in 
this time of our probationership here. 
[Also 1690 Essay IV. xiv. §2.] 

shortsightedness, fig. [O.E.D. 1670—.] 
1671 Essay Draft B (1931) §94 p. 203. We 
fall presently into darkness and obscurity, 
perplexedness and difficulties, and can 
discover nothing farther but our own short- 
sightedness and ignorance. 

transfer. [Only quots. in this sense in 
O.E.D. are 1586 and 1883.] 1690 Essay 
Ill. i. §5. Words . .. which are made use 
of to stand for actions and notions quite 
removed from sense, have their rise from 
thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are 
transferred to more abstruse significations, 
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and made to stand for ideas that come not 
under the cognizance of our senses; 
[examples follow in the text.) [The word 


transferred is substituted for metaphorical, | 
among other alterations made in deriving 


this passage from Draft B §88a. p. 187.] 


9. Lack of Term: 

[hypnagogic imagery.] a.1704 Conduct 
of the Understanding §44. A _ sort of 
visions that some people have lying quiet, 
but perfectly awake, in the dark, or with 
their eyes shut. 





It is a great variety of | 


faces, most commonly very odd ones, that | 


appear to them in a train one after another 
. . . Concerning this fantastical phaeno- 
menon I have talked with several people, 
whereof some have been perfectly 
acquainted with it, and others have been 
so wholly strangers to it, that they could 
hardly be brought to conceive or believe 
it. . . . This odd phaenomenon seems to 


have a mechanical cause, and to depend | 


upon the matter or motion of the blood or 
animal spirits. 

[Kiimmelkdse.] 1665 Letter in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 23. The 
cheese had this peculiar in it, which I never 
saw anywhere else, that it had carraway 


seeds in it. 

[semeiotics.] [Semeiotics in medical 
sense is 1670—.] c.1687 Abstract, ibid. 
398. Xnuewtixy, or the knowledge of 


signs, i.e. ideas and words. 1690 Essay IV. 


— 


xxi. §4. The third branch may be called | 


Snverwt1«Ky, or the doctrine of signs; the 
most usual whereof being words, it is aptly 
enough termed also Aoyx7, logic. [On the 
origin of the Greek term here, see Prof. 
L. J. Russell’s note in Mind, xlviii (1939), 
405-6: he thinks it comes from writings on 
Greek music.] 


10. The History of Navigation: 

Did Locke write the History of Naviga- 
tion which forms the introductory essay to 
Churchill’s Collection of Voyages (1704)? 
Cranston, John Locke (1957), p. 463, asserts 
that he did not, but produces no evidence. 


~ 


A cursory examination suggests it could be | 


Locke’s; there are the following slight 
indications: p. 414 (of vol. X of Wks 1823) 
the “ Bay of Soldanha” [Soldania in Essay 
I. iii. §§8 and 12 is the same; and in Essays 
on the Law of Nature ed. von Leyden. 


p. 174; a favourite example of Locke's of | 
an atheistic community]; p. 415 mention of | 
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“Arabia Petrea’’ and “ Arabia Felix ” [cf. 
Arabia deserta above]; p. 445 use of 
“ above-mentioned ” [q.v. above, but it may 
be common]; and on pp. 507-8 the author 
cites travel instructions from Phil. Trans- 
actions 8 Jan., 1665-6. 

If there is any doubt, the question should 
be capable of settlement by a comparison of 
the sources given in the work, e.g. Herrera, 
Thevenot, Hakluyt, with Locke’s Library 
(Locke’s 1694 Catalogue is being prepared 
for publication by Harrison and Laslett) and 
his reading lists, such as those published 
by Professor J. Lough in The Library. 


11. Locke and Cudworth: 

In a previous contribution (on Cudworth) 
I discussed to some extent the influence 
of Cudworth on Locke (N. & Q., ccv. 
(1960). 432). The evidence that Locke read 
The True Intellectual System (1678) has 
consisted so far in the notes referring to it 
that Locke made in his Journal for 18 
Feb., 1682; at least, scholars seem to have 
had no more at their disposal [e.g. Pass- 
more, Ralph Cudworth (1951), p. 91; 
Aaron, John Locke (1955), 242n.; von 
Leyden, ed. Essays on the Law of Nature 
(1954), p. 67; Laslett, ed. Two Treatises of 
Govt. (1960), p. 135] though Aaron, op. cit., 
p. 27 text and n.5 has mentioned “ appeals 
to his [sc. Cudworth’s] authority” in the 
Stillingfleet correspondence. In fact, there 
are two quotations from the Intellectual 
System. They show that Locke read other 
parts of this enormous work, which, after 
all, he may have merely dipped into; 
though I suppose it was in character for 
him to have read the whole. The first 
quotation, on p. 281 of Wks (1823), vol. IV, 
runs: ‘“‘ What essence is to generation, the 
same is certainty of truth, or knowledge, to 
faith, P. 134/899.”. The denominator 
here shows that the (Ist edition of the) 
Intellectual System is being referred to; I 
have not found the corresponding page in 
the commoner 1845 edition. The other 
quotation, ibid., p. 477, is referred to 
“B.ic.l., §31, and runs, “that there was 
never any of the ancients, before Christian- 
ity, that held the soul’s future permanency 
after death, who did not likewise assert its 
pre-existence’’; this passage is found on 
p. 70 of vol. 1 of the 1845 edition. 


ROLAND HALL. 
(To be continued) 


Dundee. 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccvi. 320) 


Sat. September Ist. Sad Day for the Part- 
ridges, fine Harvest Weather, sat in the 
Gardens to hear the Drums this Mg. at the 
Office & with Mr. Shadwell at the Drawing 
School to see his Son, who is learning to 
draw, sat in the Gardens which are very 
pleasant now they are locked up, & few 
Keys to be had—there again at Night after 
drinking Tea with my Grandr & walking 
in Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, & reflected on 
the Letter I sent Miss Pyke yesy Evg.— 
doubtful whether She will be at Chapel 
tomorrow am sure almost She will return 
my last Lr. it is what I really expect— 
under too many Disadvantages even to 
make a proper Apology I am afraid, can 
do no otherwise than I have & submit the 
rest to Providence— 


Sun. 2nd. See Miss Pyke*' going to Chapel, 
after it see her pass thro’ the Guard 
Chamber, I guessed then She had got my 
Lr. & I also guess to receive it back again 
in a Day or Two, perhaps Something more, 
but I will stand the whole of it. Sat & 
walk’d in Lincoln’s Inn Gardens & see Miss 
Wilson there—At Chapel, & Mrs. Craddock, 
Mrs. Hodgskin & Miss Mrs. & Mr. Moran 
(who dined in Our Parlour) drank Tea with 
Us—I stept to Lincoln’s Inn Gardens at 7. 
but it grew dark very soon after tho’ it was 
a fine moonlight Night, sorry the Temple 
Gardens are shut up as I would like to walk 
there the few remaining Nights one can 
walk the latter part of this Summer—read 
over to Night my Lr. to Miss Pyke, I may 
be partial but really think it a proper one, 
tho’ I expect it back again To Morrow or 
Tuesday 


Mon. 3rd. At the Office & see Mr. Sedg- 
wick who was to dine with Stanhope. My 
Ld. in Town by 1. as Lady Fanny his 
Daughr died yesy Mg. at 6. poor Lady 


51 Miss Pyke may have had apartments in Somer- 
set House. The Linley sisters—one married Sheri- 
dan—lived there. Mrs. Gunning, mother of the 
famous three Miss Gunnings, was housekeeper, and 
died there in 1770. The last to hold that. office 
was Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, once a novelist of 
repute and friend of Dr. Johnson and Samuel 
Richardson. 
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She has been long ill;—My Ld’s Shooting 
is sadly interrupted—drank Coffee at Geo. 
Coffee Ho. & walkd in Grays Inn Gardens 
Bowed there to Miss Holles & Collet see 
there Miss the Brewers Sisr. who Medlicot 
ruined, a very pretty Girl & always smiles 


Tues. 4th. At My Lds., his Daughr Lady 
Betty takes on sadly for the Loss of her 
Sisr. Expected to have Found my Lr. 
returned when I got to the Office, but did 
not, I suppose it may come in a day or 
two—or something else—Walk’d with Mr. 
Duck in the Park & bowed to Lady Bell 
Stanhope After drinking Coffee at Geoes. 
walkd in Lincoln’s & Grays Inn Gardens 
left my Name at Fetherston’s, very soon 
dark, sat this moon light night in Our 
Gardens with Miss Hogskins & her Bror.: 


Wed. 5th. At My Lds. & see him, I went 
into a Room & he happen’d to come into it 
for he sees no Body this Week—am doubt- 
full now whether Miss Pyke will return my 
last Lrs., She may, She may not, It is very 
difficult to judge wch, but it seems most 
likely She won’t ever, as She has had suffi- 
cient Time, tho’ It is vague guessing, at the 
Office, after drinking Tea at the Smyrna & 
walking with Mr. Willes in the Park, which 
was pleasant tho’ littke Compy. & dark 
before 1/2 past 7. A fine Harvest Moon & 
very fine Harvest Weather 


Thurs. 6th. Lady Betty My Lds. surviving 
Daughr takes on very much for her Sisr’s 
Death, thinks herself that She shall go into 
a Consumption—After Dinner walkd to see 
the Palatine’s*? (going to America) en- 
camp’d in Whitechapel Fields & in Grays 
Inn Gardens 


Frid. 7th. Very Busy preparing Lrs. for 
America—& taken off to write to Ld. 
Hertford & I pleased Sedgwick with doing 
it quick & well—that avails me little I fear 
—My Ld. was looking over his Book of 
Places, & I really don’t doubt but he will 
think of me when a proper one is vacant, 
he always is civil & seems not at all reserved 
but Sedgwick’s Jealousy etc. hurts me I 
believe, & hinders me from receiving some 
Marks of his Favor which I otherwise 


52 The Palatines were a company of people from 
Europe whom had been promised land in America 
by the Government, they came to England and 
camped out until a ship was ready to take them. 
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might—At Office at 5. & walkd with Royer 
& walking in the Green Park, very pleasant 
& much Compy for the Time of Year, The 
Duke of York who arrived from his Tour 
of Italy last Saturday was there. Frank 
kickd out of Door at Dinner for his sad 
Behaviour by his Master 


Sat. 8th. At My Lds. who signed all the 
W. I. Letters, I am much plagued with 
them tho’ I trust it will answer Wace jealous 
by his talking yesy. that I wrote Ld. Hert- 
ford’s Lr. for Signing & The Kg.’s reading 
—Don’t care for him have no Occasion— 
walkd in Grays Inn & Lincoln’s Inn 
Gardens this evening dark at a little past 
7. Moon light Night 


Sun. 9th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern.: See 
Nothing of Miss Pyke, I almost conclude 
that I should have receiv’d my Lr. back by 
now—drank Tea at Mr. Ways with Miss 
Blackwell & they walkd with me in the 
Gardens this pleasant Evg. 


Mon. 10th. At Office, which is sadly 
attended, & by Night particularly, walkd in 
the Park with Warburton who talk’d of 
wanting Lodgings for himself & had been 
enquiring in Pall Mall for an House for 
Miss Pyke, which does not look like his 
going to be married to her as my Grandr 
& I thought & had certainly Reason so to 
do, It may even be so yet, but does not 
appear so likely as it did. at the Office 
waiting for Business & walk’d with Farrel 
& Willes in the Park, & when I had just 
Supped Mr. Slaughter the Messenger came 
to me from Mr. Stanhope, desiring I would 
come to the Office, where I was kept till 
past 2. which is tight Work indeed but it 
cannot nor will last so with me, I attend 
enough in Geoe Street & when My Ld. is 
in Town, & other People’s Negligence 
obliges me to be there when I should not 
be thought of—Jack has staid at Home 
since Friday last Martheille dined with us 


Tue. 11th. At Office & walk’d round 
Kensington Gardens—See Lady Harrington 
at her Window & She called to come to 
drink Tea with Her & my Lord Lady Emilia 
& Harriot, She told me of a Bank Note 
being found which was one My Lord was 
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be a Means of finding out the Thief—She 
was very civil to me & certainly does me 
great Honor;—I afterwards walk’d in the 
Green Park with Royer & Willis, tho’ it 
would have been dark when I went in, had 
not the Moon shone, spoke to Mr. War- 
burton there 


Wed. 12th. My Ld. in Town by 10. always 
very civil to me I must say, spoke to me 
about the Badness of the Paper, as Robert 
was dressing him who has been very ill 
he was in great Danger last Wedy owing to 
his own Folly—My Ld. dined at Ld. 
Sandwich’s at Belvidere—at Office in the 
Evg. as Morrison went away so did I, for 
I have no Notion of doing all the Business. 
Asked Jack how he did to Night 


Thur. 13th. Sedgwick very chatty & com- 
municative upon most Things but that is 
all I must say from the Attention & Willing- 
ness I shew upon all occasions to him, I 
expect more than common Civility, but 
hitherto I have had Nothing, tho’ I will 
persevere as long as I am able—Mr. Shad- 
well, wanted to give me a long Jobb this 
Mg. what with Mr. Wright’s Absence & 
Tayler’s illness & Morrison’s Idleness, I am 
to share the office Business as If I was never 
at My Lds. House, but they shall see the 
Difference, At Office at night but did not 
then take the Jobb from Shadwell, who 
spoke to me about It.—I asked Jack how 
he did, he looks wretchedly indeed, poor 
Fellow, I had not spoke before last Night 
for some Time, I am sure his Own Conduct 
was the Occasion of It, as I only detested, 
& that to the highest Degree his Conduct, 
which has been carried to a sad Length, & 
is the more insupportable with the other 
Wretch in Prison—Frank who ever since 
last Friday, the day he was turned out of 
Doors, has been about the House, tho’ 
refused Admittance in Ours ( & I turned 
him out of the Apartments last Sunday) 
prevailed on Mrs. Wallace to interceed with 
my Mor which She did, & upon his promis- 
ing good Behaviour & to keep no Company, 
he was admitted into the Ho. again yesy & 
seems very happy to be within reach of 
Our Cupboard which he wanted when away 
from us 


*8John and James Royer were clerks at the 
Treasury. 
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Frid. 14th. My Ld. at Bushy at 2. Stan- 
hope genteelly gave me the choice of 
Partridge or Hare I accepted the Hare 
which he sent me at Night, which is more 
than Sedgwick has ever done, tho’ he is 
more bound to oblige me, Stanhope is the 
Gentleman, the other the Upstart, who I 
try to oblige in every Instance but find no 
Good from it—see Miss Barlow this Mg. 
at her Window Drank Coffee at Geoes 
passd Miss Pyke’s but did not look up no 
more than yesy—My last Lr. to her is not 
returned as I apprehended it would have 
been 


Sat. 15th. Stanhope & Sedgwick dine at 
Bushy.—at the Office Wright never there, 
which Stanhope will take Notice of I 
believe 


Sun. 16th. At Chapel, a sad rainy Mg. tho’ 
I went to Geo Coffee Ho. & walkd a 5: in 
the Temple—After Dinner passd Miss !yke 
again, tho’ did not look no more than in 
the Mg. Indeed I must finish now with her, 
as She makes no Return—I love her very 
much but in Honor I can proceed no 
further, at the Office & see Sedgwick & 
Stanhope 


Mon. 17th. At Office this Mg. Sedgwick 
dines at Stanhope’s. walkd round Kensing- 
ton Gardens—at Office in the Evg. when 
Wace & Shadwell talk’d of my Attendance 
at My Lds. & that I did Nothing else, & 
said illnatured Things which I must bear 
while I remain among such jealous un- 
gentlemanlike People 


Tues. 18th. Stanhope to dine with Mr. 
Sedgwick, how illnatured, (inhuman almost) 
never to ask me upon no one Occasion what 
ever—I am at a loss to think why it is, 
whether thro’ Pride, Jealousy, Illnature or 
Forgetfullness—Mr. Pickel with my 
Grandt & Mor. yesy. to know what can 
be done for poor Mrs. B.— now her 
Husband is in Goal, a Wretch—when my 
Grand' agrees to pay 2 Guineas a Qr my 
Mor. a Guinea a Qr & I two Guineas & 
1/2 P Qr towards supporting her & 3 
Children, which, considering our own 
Family, what has been done for him & what 
we may want Ourselves, is to be sure too 
much—I don’t say one should not contri- 
bute what lays in one’s Power, but to think 
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of what has been already done by us, & the 
Wretchedness & Misery of it etc. it is too 
much—In Gray’s Inn Gardens & at the 
Office at Night 


Wed. 19th. My Ld. in Town by ll. I 
walkd to the Top of Constitution Hill, & 
see Miss Barlow at her Window, She is a 
pretty Girl, Quin died last Sunday at Bath 
—Dined late, & at the Office in the Evg. 
Supped with Miss Lor..ne 


Thurs. 20th. With Sr. Robert Wilmot®* to 
know what could be done for Mrs. B. he 
said She could not have a Lodging at Ken- 
sington but any Thing that lay in his Power. 
if her Husband resumed desire to be super- 
ceded that Something might be taken out of 
it for herself & Children 


Frid. 21st. At my Lds. as usual, but have 
heard Nothing from his Loss of my 
Secryship, which I am almost certain is 
owing to Sedgwick for I am but too 
sensible of his selfish Behaviour, he is 
outwardly civil that’s all, tho’ in this He 
might have befriended me, at least he 
should not have made My Ld. adverse to it 
which I have good Reason to think he has 
from Tenor of his Conduct towards me but 
I don’t care as I can do no otherwise. 


Sat. 22nd. At My Lds. till 3. My Ld. & 
Mr. Sedgwick very busy, the Council at 
his Ho. sat till 6. this Mg. Affairs will grow 
more serious in my Opinion as the French 
won’t execute any Stipulations in the late 
Treaty, as usual they are mighty complaisant 
& civil when spoken to about Things, tho’ 
not always so, but are ever evasive in their 
Answer, & faithless in their Deeds & Words. 
—drank Tea at Knightsbridge with Mrs. & 
Miss Pickell, talkd over the old disagreable 
Story of Geoe’s sad wicked Action, who, 
now in Goal, makes it a Distress to be with- 
out his Wife & Children, how wicked & 
abominable it is to make his Wife & Chil- 
dren a Plea, who he never took any Care 
of, & lett to starve for Years past. From 
thence was detained at the Office at hard 
Work till 1/2 past 10. Shadwell & Wace 
not there, & as Wright is never there, it 
falls damned hard upon that are But some 
Alteration will take Place soon in my 
Opinion 

54 Secretary to the Lord Chamberlain, 
Granville. 


Lord 
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Sun. 23rd. Tho’ late last Night obliged to 
be at Work at the Office this Mg. but I trust 
it will not be always so, after our Chappel 
walk’d with Cowse in the Gardens & in 


Gray’s Inn Gardens, a fine pleasant Mg. | 


there after Dinner & at the Bedford, see a | 


Lady there like Miss Pyke in the Mg. 


Mon. 24th. At the Office, which is not fair 
as I attend so much at My Lds.: walkd 
afterds in Kensington Gardens charming 
pleasant there, & fine Weather. Drank Tea 


at Ld. Lindores with Gen! Stuart, Lady | 


Katherine, & Mr. Drummond. At the 
Office Bedford & home where Jack is better 
upon the whole, tho’ does not get up early 


enough & is now incapable of going out for | 


exercise which is a sad Thing, against him | 


as I take half his Illness to proceed from 
want of Exercise 


Tues. 25th. At the Office where we have 
always something going forward. Taylor 
always comes at 11. or 12. if wanted before 
to be sent for, a sad Hand indeed & Wright 
& Morrison. walkd in the Park with Ld. 
Lindores & Hayes 


Wed. 26th. My Ld. in Town by 11— 
Drank Tea at Mr. Pickell’s with Mrs 
Brietzcke who is there with her Children. 
& we must maintain them now that Wretch 
the Father of them has flung himself in 
Goal, which he repents already & will more, 
for one can’t Do for Him & them too; | 
carried Her a Qr of annuity of £8. s8 a Year 
which my Grandr has been so good to give 
her towards her Support, & I gave her the 
Ist. Qr of what I allow her £2 12. 6, being 
10 Quineas a Year, My Mor. also will give 
her 4Gs a year, which is £23.2. a year, & a 
heavy Sum out of Our Family after what 
has been already for him. and Jack, & the 
only Consolation in such a Multitude of 
Afflictions & Miseries its both their bad 
Conducts have brought upon us, is, that it 
is permitted by God, who knoweth how to 
dispose all Things for the best. At the 
Office & home at 10. 


Thur. 27th. Mr. Wright still out of Town 
a Man of Pleasure, Mr. Stanhope thanked 
me for a Quart of Cherry Brandy I sent 
him—Jack rather better, & stays at home 
yet— 


Frid 28th. Potter the Messenger arrived 
with dispatches of good News from 
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Rochford at Madrid last Night, Spaniards 
are to readmit the Logwood Cutters etc. 
his Lordp shews himself an able Minister, 
I wish Ld. Hertford did as much—but I 
think Our Affairs suffer in his Hands, for 
he brings Nothing to an happy Conclusion 
—The Kg. much pleasd with this News & 
Ld. Rochford’s Conduct, I was at My Lds. 
till 1/4 past 4. & at the Office by 5. Seldom 
above 3 out of the 6 Clerks there, of which 
I am always or generally one, 


Sat. 29th. Called at Knightsbridge & 
bought Nephew Geo.** a pr: of Shoes poor 
Boy, I shall try to get him into Christ’s 
Hospital, I took him into Kensington 
Gardens with me, & his Mor. & Brors. are 
with Mr. Pickell, as they have left their 
lodging in Tyburn Road®® this Qr:, see 
Miss Burton in Hyde Park, but took no 
notice, sat in my Room & lookd over my 
Journal about Miss Carson, who I might 
have been happy with. I wish She enjoys 
the Happiness she deserves— 


Sun. 30th. At Chapel, then walkd a bit in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, it turn’d out rainy met 
Warburton in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, & went 
to Geoes., suppose Miss Pyke has moved 
as when I passd & repassd the Windows 
were all shut up almost, tho’ I don’t know 
where she is gone—After Dinner my Mor. 
said She hears She has taken a House in 
Norfolk Street I read in my Room the Ltrs. I 
sent her in the Summer, & reflected on the 
last I sent her being kept, but that is no 
good or Bad Presage for me & I must now 
have some Encouragement to make any 
more Advances, I was sincere in what I 
said to her & thought about it but can do 
no otherwise than I did, I begin to doubt 
about Warburton being to have her now, 
as She is to move & no Talk of a Wedding. 
How well I would have used her if She 
had trusted her Choice in me 

55 Educated at Charterhouse ; became Lt.-Col. in 


the Indian Army; died 1807. 
56 Now Oxford Street. 


(To be centinued) 


WORDS FROM MRS. GASKELL—I 


is always nice when reading for pleasure 
coincides with useful reading for 
0.E.D. With Mrs. Gaskell one can be sure 
of the pleasure; but she provides perhaps a 
Surprising number of antedatings and 
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unlisted words, considering that all her 
longer works have already been read for 
O.E.D. The words given here come from 
these and from some of her shorter pieces. 
The references for quotations from her 
works are taken from the first edition in 
each case: Mary Barton (2 vols., 1848); The 
Moorland Cottage (1850); The Schah’s 
English Gardener in Household Words, 
1852; Cranford (1853); Ruth (2 vols., 1853); 
Company Manners in Household Words, 
1854; Libbie Marsh’s Three Eras, a short 
story in Lizzie Leigh and Other Tales 
(1855); North and South (2 vols., 1855); 
Life of Charlotte Bronté (1857); The 
Crooked Branch (1860); Right At Last 
(1860); A Dark Night’s Work and Crowley 
Castle, both in All The Year Round, 1863; 
Sylvia’s Lovers (3 vols., 1863); Cousin 
Phyllis in The Cornhill Magazine Nov. 
1863-Feb. 1864; French Life in Fraser’s 
Magazine, 1864; Wives and Daughters (2 


vols., 1866). 

ab extra. [Not in O.E.D.] 1866 Wives & 
Daughters I. ix. 101. It was a great relief to 
her to have Mr. Gibson to decide for her. 

Such decisions ab extra, are sometimes 
a wonderful relief. 

agacerie. [Not in O.E.D.] 1853 Ruth 
I. iii. 66. He had seen others... with many 
more agaceries calculated to set off the 
effect of their charms. 

Algerine stripe. [Not in O.E.D.] 1864 
French Life i. 438/2. The window-curtains 
and portiéres are made of handsome dark 
Algerine stripe. 

Alnaschar. [Not in O.E.D.] 1853 Ruth 
I. ii. 55. She ... was busy with Alnaschar 
visions of wise expenditure. 

ancien régime. [Not in O.E.D.] 1864 
French Life i. 436/2. She received the 
homage of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
ancien régime. 

artificial. [O.E.D. Suppl. B 1b, an 
artificial flower, marked U.S.; first quot. 
1846-52.] 1848 Mary Barton I. i. 8. Esther, 
I see what you'll end at with your artificials, 
and your fly-away veils. 

assize-ball. [Comb. not in O.E.D. s.v. 
Assize or Ball.) 1853 Ruth I. i. 13. The 
assize-balls had been discontinued. 

au grand sérieux. [Not in O.E.D.] 1866 
Wives & Daughters II. v. 48. You mustn't 
go and take me au grand sérieux. 

au pied de la lettre. [Not in O.E.D.] 
1855 North & South I. vi. 78. Some one 
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had told you that stolen fruit tasted 
sweetest, which you took au pied de la lettre, 
and off you went a-robbing. 


barége. [O.E.D. 1851.) 1848 Mary 
Barton I. x. 191. The gay-coloured barége 
shawl. 


barley-sugar stick. [Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
cf. D.A.E. barley-stick 1882.] 1863 Sylvia's 
Lovers I. xiii. 280. He said... he’d gi’ thee 
a barley-sugar stick, if thou’d hem her a 
handkercher. 

bed-candle. [Comb. 
1864 French Life i. 438/1. When we return 
from our party... we... light our own 
particular bed-candles at the dim little 
lamp. 

bed-table. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1894.] 1853 
Cranford xi. 208. Lady Glenmire . . . 
rummaged up all Mrs. Jamieson’s medicine 
glasses, and spoons, and bed-tables. 

bien entendu. [Not in O.E.D.] 1866 
Wives & Daughters I. iv. 34. Taking his 
meals . . . in the housekeeper’s room, not 
with the housekeeper, bien entendu. 

bird’s-eye maple. [O.E.D. has only U.S. 
quot. of 1837; of. D.A. 1820.] 1848 Mary 
Barton I. iii. 37. Her business was duly 
announced in gold letters . . . enclosed in a 
bird’s-eye maple frame. 

bitter beer. [O.E.D. Bitter- a. (in combi- 
nation). 2. 1871.] 1866 Wives & Daughters 
II. ii. 12. Bread-and-cheese, with a glass of 
bitter-beer. 

black-and-white (house). [Not in O.E.D. 
of a house.] 1848 Mary Barton I.i.2. One 
of those old-world, gabled, black and white 
houses. 

bomb-shell (fig.). [O.E.D. 1860; cf. quots 
1926--in O.E.D. Suppl.] 1850 The Moor- 
land Cottage vi. 91. In the midst of all this, 
fell, like a bomb-shell, the intelligence of his 
engagement with Maggie Browne. 

bread-jelly. (Comb. not in O.E.D.] 1853 
Cranford xi. 208. Mrs. Forrester made 
some of the bread-jelly, for which she was 
so famous, to have ready as a refreshment. [cf. 
1878 M. Jewry Warne’s Model Cookery 
142/2. Bread Jelly . . . Take the crumb of 
a penny roll; cut it in thin slices, and toast 
them . . . Put them into a quart of spring 
water. Let it simmer over the fire till it 
has become a jelly. Strain ... and flavour 

. . With a little lemon juice and sugar.] 

burial club. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1848 Mary Barton I. vi. 109. The town 
must bury him; he had paid to a burial club 


not in O.E.D.] 
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. .. but by a few weeks’ omission, he had 
forfeited his claim. 

butty. [Not in O.E.D.;=E.D.D., sb.’, a 
slice of bread and butter.] 1855 North & 
South If. xi. 142. He’s always mithering 
me for ‘daddy’ and ‘ butty’; and I ha’ no 
butties to give him, and daddy’s away. 

candle-lighter. [O.E.D. 2. 1855; also Mrs. 
Gaskell.] 1853 Cranford i. 13. We stood 
... each with a candle-lighter in our hands, 
ready to dart at the candle as soon as the 
first knock came. 

cank, sb. [O.E.D. s.v. Cank, v. 1869.] 
1863 Sylvia's Lovers 1. vi. 102. Well! yo’ 
lasses will have your conks [sic]. 

card (play one’s cards well or badly). 
[O.E.D. Card, sb.? 2d, no quot.] 1848 Mary 
Barton I. xi. 198. Thou’st played thy cards 


badly . . . At one time he were desperate 
fond o’ thee. 

card-room. [O.E.D. Card, sb.* 13. 1876, 
D.A.E. 1802.] 1863 A Dark Night's Work 
VIII. 506/2. The interval that elapsed 
before the rubbers could be properly 


arranged in the card-room. 

carte du pays (fig.). [Not in O.E.D] 
1853 Ruth Il. ix. 228. [He] knew from the 
carte du pays which the scouts of the parlia- 
mentary agent had given him, that Mr. 
Benson was a person to be conciliated. 

charity ball. [O.E.D. Charity 10. 1882.) 
1866 Wives & Daughters I. xxv 276. This 
year there was the charity ball .. . for the 
benefit of the county hospital. 

class distinction. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1852 The Schah’s English Gardener V. 
320/2. The priests are recognised by the 
white turbans which they wear as a class 
distinction. 

clothes-maid. [O.E.D. Clothes, 4 has 
clothes-maiden (dial.) 1884.] 1853 Cranford 
ix. 166. The room being divided with great 
clothes-maids, over which Crosby’s men 
were tacking red flannel. 

cocoanut cake. [Comb. not in O.E.D.: 
D.A. 1830.] 1855 North & South I. ix. 113. 
We will give him a welcome, and some 
cocoanut cakes. 

common, v. [Not, as in O.E.D. 10 (1598- 
1766) “to eat at a common table”, but 
appar. simply “to eat”.] 1855 North & 
South I. xvii. 211. I ha’ gone and bought 
a four-pounder out o’ another baker’s shop 
to common on... just because I sickened 
at the thought of .. . the same taste i’ my 
mouth. 
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concert pitch (fig.). [O.E.D. Concert, sb. 
5. 1888.] 1866 Wives & Daughters I. ii. 
24. I expected to find you so polite and 
ceremonious, that I read a few chapters of 
Sir Charles Grandison, in order to bring 
myself up to concert pitch. 

consulting-room. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1869.] 
1866 Wives & Daughters Il. xliv. 149. We 
would make your consulting-room into her 
own private sitting-room. 

conversation-card. [Comb. not in 
O.E.D.; D.A. 1794; of O.E.D. Suppl. con- 
versation-lozenge.] 1853 Cranford viii. 152. 
Another square Pembroke table ... on 
which there was a kaleidoscope, conversa- 
tion-cards, puzzle-cards. 

corking-pin. [O.E.D. marked obs., last 
quot. 1840.] 1848 Mary Barton II. xvii. 
249. Some insect, which he was impaling 
on a corking-pin. 

créche. [O.E.D. 1882.] 1864 French Life 
i 445/1. Each “mairie” has its salle 
d’asile (or infant-school) and its créche (or 
public nursery). 

cwm. [Not in O.E.D.] 1853 Ruth 1. 
vii. 170. Some “Cwm”, or hollow. 

dateless. [O.E.D. 4. 1863; also Mrs. 
Gaskell.] 1848 Mary Barton Il. vi. 98. 
Poor soul, she’s gone dateless, I think, with 
care, and watching, and over-much trouble. 

detective officer. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1860 Right at Last 24. He had stationed a 
detective officer within sight of the house. 

detective service. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
1848 Mary Barton Il. iii. 31. A well-known 
officer in the Detective Service. 

dither. [O.E.D. 1878; Suppl. gives 1819 
quot. for “all on a dither”.] 1860 The 
Crooked Branch 282. He was very stiff, 
and, as he said, “all shaken to dithers”’. 

dollying, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. 1886, s.v. 
Dolly, v.] 1848 Mary Barton Il. x. 138. 
He had been engaged in “dollying” and a 
aa other mischievous feats in the washing 
ine. 

dressing-up, vbl. sb. [vbl. sb. not in 
0.E.D.] 1866 Wives & Daughters I. xiii. 
152. Molly had a private dressing-up for 
Miss Browning’s benefit. 


drumbling. [cf. O.E.D. Drumble, v.' 2, 
“to drone, mumble”, marked obs., last 
quot. 1596.] 1853 Ruth Il. vi. 125. A big 


bumble-bee in the kitchen, as was making 
that drumbling noise. 

evening dress. [O.E.D. Evening, sb.’ 5b. 
1880.]} 1863 A Dark Night's Work IX. 
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74/1. There stood Mis. Forbes in her 
handsome evening dress. 

extra, sb. [O.E.D. 1861.] 1857 Life of C. 
Bronté I. xi. 245. Very particular inquiries 
as to the possible amount of what are 
usually termed “ extras”. 

falling collar. (Comb. not in O.E.D.; 
D.A.E. 1861.] 1866 Wives & Daughters I. 
vi. 62. Two boys, in the most youthful 
kind of jackets and trousers, and falling 
collars. 

family council. [No quot. in O.E.D.] 
1853 Cranford iii. 51. The state of the 
remainder wine was examined into, in a 
family council. 

fashion-book. [O.E.D. Suppl.  1878.] 
1848 Mary Barton I. v. 69. I left ’em my 
fashion-book (though it were two months’ 


old). 
fir-bob. [O.E.D. Fir 4. 1878.] 1854 
Company Manners 1X. 327/2. The fire 


was always in that state when somebody 


had . . . to unload his pockets of fir-bobs, 
which . . . threw beautiful dancing lights. 
frizzling. [O.E.D. 1852, s.v. Frizzle, v.?.] 


1848 Mary Barton |. ii. 22. The hissing, 
frizzling ham. 

fun (like fun). [O.E.D. Fun, sb. 2b has 
1848 U.S. quot.; Suppl. 1833, also U.S.] 
1848 Mary Barton |. v. 73. Carsons’ mill 
is blazing away like fun. 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


(To be continued) 


THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL 


SKED to search for examples of 
“. Beautiful ’—e.g., the Home Beauti- 
ful—for the new O.E.D. Supplement, I 
inevitably began to speculate about the uses 
and limitations of such phrases, their 
history and development. This piece of 
pattern-making is an attempt to answer the 
questions that nagged at me. 

These phrases had apparently flourished 
in serious use from about 1880 till 1914, in 
debased or satirical use thereafter. The 
first echo they seemed'to evoke was that of 
the Siege Perilous in the Morte d’ Arthur, 
and it seemed to me that their origin should 
be sought in the Victorian utopian move- 
ments. 

Victorian utopianism was predominantly 
mediaeval in character. There were some 
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other tendencies but they never attained the 
strength of this one. We find elements of 
a romantic hebraicism—one thinks, inevit- 
ably, of Daniel Deronda and of such devout 
Christians as Mrs. Ewing and her husband 
who learned Hebrew in order to study the 
sources of their religion in the original. 
There was the hellenic strain fostered by 
Matthew Arnold, but this hardly extended 
beyond academic circles, and models 
derived from the Greek were not applied to 
the daily lives of other people than under- 
graduates and schoolboys. Undoubtedly the 
strongest dream was that of the Middle 
Ages, and this took two forms, an aristo- 
cratic or hierarchical form and an 
egalitarian one. 


The former was the earlier in time. It 
would not, I think, be right to associate it 
with the gothicism of Horace Walpole or 
the degeneration of that form in the later 
gothic novels. A more significant terminus 
ab quo might be 1833 with the publication 
of the first of the Tracts for the Times, and 
a second significant date was undoubtedly 
1842 with the publication of Tennyson’s 
Morte d’Arthur. From these two strands, 
the churchly and the courtly, derive the 
prototypical figures of this movement, the 
Christian knight and his lady, the virgin 
saint in the occluded shrine. The Victorian 
revival of the courtly-love ethos deserves 
more attention than it has received, and a 
key-novel in any such study must be 
Charlotte Yonge’s The Heir of Redclyffe, 
published in 1853, with Sir Guy Morville, 
both literally and figuratively the Christian 
knight, pure in heart yet forced to undergo 
the ordeal and vigil of cruel misunderstand- 
ing before winning the love of his Verena, 
the maidenly Amy, wooed among the roses. 


It seems clear what kinds of protest 
underlie these visions of a regenerated 
Ecclesia Dei and a re-play of the game of 
courtly love. The protests were surely 
against the ugliness of industrialism creep- 
ing over the rose-gardens, against com- 
mercial standards battering at what now 
defensively came to be seen as chivalric 
ones, against the strident voices of the 
democratic mob rising to drown the 
cultured small-talk, and essentially against 
the new “ strong-minded woman” (Dickens 
used this phrase derisively as early as 1844) 
whose determination to force an entry into 
common life not only devalued the shrine 
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of protected middle-class womanhood but 
threatened to tear it down altogether. 


It was in the context of this romantic and 
hierarchical dream that the second and 
democratic movement of Victorian | 
mediaevalism arose, and here the useful 
starting date is probably 1848 with the 
foundation of the pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment. It is hard, now, to understand the 
protests that this movement initially evoked 
(Charlotte Yonge’s The Pillars of the House 
supplies some charming examples). From 
our own point in history, the difference in 
feeling between, say, the work of Rosetti or 
Morris’s early work both in decoration and 
in poetry and the earlier churchly-cum- 
courtly strain might seem to represent 
development rather than divergence. But 
the protests were well founded because the 
threat was indeed there, and with the publi- 
cation of Morris’s The Dream of John Ball 
in 1888 and News from Nowhere in 1891 | 
it was manifest and soon triumphant. The 
enduring vision of mediaeval utopianism 
proved to be not the Christian knight, the 
lady in the bower, but the equal, gregarious, 
unlearned, peasant society, whose highest 
architectural achievement was not church or 
castle but moot-hall, whose furniture was 
not throne but stool, who eschewed gold 
and ivory and sendal to choose, instead, 
pewter and English oak and handwoven 
linen. 


Barely changed with the years, this vision 
is with us still. It is drawn upon by every 
science-fiction writer who seeks to present 
the ideal society; perhaps the first, and one 
of the most engaging, was that of Wells in 
his novel In the Days of the Comet (1906). 
It was the dream that underlay the building 
of the garden-cities of Hampstead and 
Letchworth, the diamond-pane windows, the 
settles in the inglenooks, and sometimes— 
and certainly for utopian rather than 
practical reasons—the earth-closet. In the 
1930’s Osbert Lancaster satirized it in the 
style of interior decoration he called ‘* New 
Statesman Weekend”. It has consistently 
been the dream of those people who are 
filled with what Ensor has called “a gener- 
ous and Utopian atmosphere of socialist 
enthusiasm”. It may still be traced behind 
the distressed protests of the New Left | 
Review. Failing a new utopia (one of the | 
most urgent of current needs), it is still 
essentially Morris’s dream of mediaeval | 
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peasant life by which many people judge 
our present society and find it wanting. 

Faced with the strength of this democratic 
romanticism, the earlier, the aristocratic 
mediaevalism, collapsed. In the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and still more 
in Edwardian England, the aristocratic 
mediaevalism became mawkish and even, in 
the derogatory sense of the word, suburban. 
Typically we find Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott, 
the architect, suggesting in 1906 that the 
living-rooms in his suburban houses should 
be called “ halls” and the best bedroom the 
“bower”. Still more significant are his sug- 
gestions that windows should be small and 
of tinted glass to exclude the harsh light of 
day and, of the mottoes to be carved, on 
beams, “to still further conceal the heart 
of our mystery it may be well that they 
should not only be written somewhat 
illegibly but also in a foreign tongue”. A 
house, he stressed, should possess “ that 
strange inscrutable quality of the True 
Romance”, should enable one “to see the 
past through rose-coloured glasses—to 
idealize it in comparison with vulgar 
modern life”. 

And as the shrine, so the saint. “It seems 
to me a woman’s duty to be beautiful”, 
Wells made Mr. Manning say to Ann 
Veronica in 1909. ‘* We can’t afford to turn 
our women, our Madonnas, our Saint 
Catherines, our Mona Lisas, our goddesses 
and angels and fairy princesses into a sort 
of man... .... I would make this country a 
collective monarchy, and all the girls and 
women in it should be the Queen. They 
Should never come into contact with 
politics. .. . And we men would work for 
them and serve them in loyal fealty.” 

The last retreat of the romantic utopian- 
ism had become just that—the safe place, 
the kortus occlusus, the shrine withdrawn 
from the common gaze and essentially from 
the light of common day. It is to this 
mawkish degenerate stage that the inverted 
“Beautiful” is attached. I think it is fair 
to say that never do we find the phrase used 
with non-satirical intent without some 
nuance of ‘“ that-which-is-sacred-and-with- 
drawn-from-common-life ”’. 

A few examples: In 1880 William Robin- 
son, the great English gardener, published 
a little book with the title God's Acre 
Beautiful or the Cemeteries of the Future; 
it is hardly necessary to point out how 
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splendidly the utopian is here combined 
with the sacred and withdrawn. An equally 
telling example is provided by Kipling in 
his story “ They” (1904). Here the secret 
withdrawn house in its lovely garden where 
the blind woman sees the esoteric Theoso- 
phist “Colours” and communes with 
children’s ghosts, is referred to by the 
narrator as “the House Beautiful”; some- 
thing, he says, that is mocked at by the 
“savages” outside—“ That sort laugh at 
everything that isn’t in their own fat lives.” 

But perversely the usage became, in the 
sense that would most have been hated by 
the original users, common. Bernarr [sic] 
MacFadden, in the early 1920's, launched 
his cult of the Body Beautiful. Joyce in 
Ulysses (1922) refers to the “Woman 
Beautiful” page of a women’s “ novelette”’. 
Indeed, after the First World War no 
serious writer is likely to use the phrase 
with other than satirical intent. Thus when 
a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement 
describes the Cambridge edition of the New 
English Bible as looking like a Book Beauti- 
ful, we cannot doubt that the judgment is 
derogatory. But still there is the echo of 
the precious, the withdrawn, the too-holy- 
for-common-use, of the dream of a churchly 
courtly society cloistered from the harsh 
realities of contemporary life.’ 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


' References cited: 

1880 W. Robinson (title): God’s Acre Beautiful 
or the Cemeteries of the Future. 

1904 R. Kipling in Traffics and Discoveries 357: 
The front of the House Beautiful. 

1921 Physical Culture (founded by B. MacFadden) 
Dec. 18: The Body Beautiful—Pictorial. Some 
exquisite poses by lovely Olive Ann Alcorn. 

1922 J. Joyce, Ulysses 342: Madame Vera Verity, 
directress of the Woman Beautiful page of the 
Princess novelette. 

1961 Times Literary Supplement 24 March 184/5: 
The Oxford (popular) edition fof the New 
English Bible] looks like a novel, the Cambridge 
one like a Book Beautiful. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE 
NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 


N her “ Notes toward a Matthew Arnold 
Bibliography ” (Modern Philology, xlix 
(1951-2), 189-194), Miss Marion Mainwar- 
ing included among her additions to 
Arnold’s works a list of eight of the writer’s 
addresses and occasional speeches that 
were reprinted or noted in the periodicals 
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of the day. The rationale for this inclusion 
was the hope that the list might lead to the 
discovery of unknown printed versions of 
these and other speeches. Reprints or re- 
ported accounts of seven of the speeches 
were listed by Miss Mainwaring; the 
eighth, an extemporaneous address made 
before the National Eisteddfod at Aberdare, 
Wales, in August, 1885, has, except for a 
brief summary in The Times (28 August, 
1885), eluded the Arnold student. A report 
of the speech, in the third person, was 
printed in the Western Mail, Friday, 28 
August, 1885 (p. 3, c. 4). 

Besides the bibliographical importance of 
Arnold’s words and their evidence of his 
continued interest in the Celtic revival, the 
speech also evinces a trait of his personality 
too little emphasized by students—a fact 
lately lamented by the poet’s grandson—his 
pleasing humour.’ The speech is here 
reproduced as it appeared in the Western 
Mail.’ 

BRIEF SPEECH BY 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Mr. Matthew Arnold said that in this 
great building, which was a monument 
to the turn of the Celtic race for the 
gigantic, and, he must say also, so far as 
speaking was concerned, of the impossible 
—(laughter and applause)—he was rather 
surprised that they should even wish to 
hear any speaker unless he was such an 
elocutionist as the Archdeacon of Llan- 
daff. But he knew that even in the ages 
of faith confessors and martyrs were 
personages of interest, and he supposed 
that they remembered that he (the 
speaker) had suffered for the sake of 
Eisteddfodau, and that, therefore, they 
kindly wished to hear him. It was true 
that, twenty years ago, he wrote a letter 
to his friend, Sir Hugh Owen—an excel- 
lent Welshman—{applause)—in which he 
expressed his interest in Eisteddfodau 
and what they indicated (applause). He 
wished: to say that he retained that 
interest still, and that the sight of this 
immense audience exceeded anything he 
supposed possible. (hear, hear). But this 


'Arnold Whitridge, ‘‘The Gaiety of Matthew 
Arnold”, The Library Chronicle (University of 
Pennsylvania) xxv (1959), 45-9. 

2T am grateful to Mr. J. C. Thomas, City 
Librarian, Cardiff Public Libraries, for calling this 
account to my attention and for transcribing the 
speech for my use. 
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audience also exceeded what it was 
possible for his voice to reach, and there- 
fore, having expressed his interest in 
Eisteddfodau, he meant to take his leave 
of them and sit down (laughter and 


applause)." ROGER L. BROOKS. 
Texas Technical College. 


3 An almost identical third-person account of this 
speech appeared in Eisteddfod Transactions for 
1885. 


THE PRIOR’S NIECE IN “FRA 
LIPPO LIPPI” 


EAN WILLIAM C. DEVANE has 

noted that Browning may have settled 
upon Fra Filippo Lippi as the subject for 
a poem as a result of reading Walter 
Savage Landor’s “Fra Filippo Lippi and 
Pope Eugenius the Fourth”, one of the 
Imaginary Conversations, but that for the 
details of his poem Browning relied upon 
his personal acquaintance with art and 
upon Giorgio Vasari’s biography of Fra 
Lippo in Le Vite de’ Pittori." Readers of 


eo ——— ——E————e 


Landor and Vasari will readily accept these | 
conclusions,” but a comparison of the three | 


accounts of Fra Lippo brings to light an 
interesting fact: although Vasari mentions 
every other important detail used by 
Browning, nowhere in Le Vite de’ Pittori 
can be found the original of the Prior's 
“niece”. It can, however, be shown that 
a minor figure in Landor’s Conversation is 
the model from which Browning drew the 
engaging young beauty who plays so 


important a role in his dramatic monologue. | 


In the Imaginary Conversations Fra 
Filippo Lippi is telling Pope Eugenius how 
he happened to be kidnapped by Barbary 
pirates. He explains that he was out for 
an “innocent ” walk with the canonico and 
three young abbates. ‘In fact”, he 
confesses, “there were only two genuine 
abbates; the third was Donna Lisetta, the 
good canonico’s niece, who looks so archly 


14 Browning Handbook, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1955), pp. 216-7. 

2Tt should be noted that the sauciness of Brown- 
ing’s Friar is more readily traceable to Landor’s 
fiction than to Vasari’s comparatively sedate 
account of Fra Lippo. That Browning omitted the 
entertaining tale of Lippi’s adventures among the 
pirates as well as his affair with and marriage to 
Lucrezia Buti is probably attributable to Brown- 
ing’s sense of propriety. Forming, as they do, the 
substance of Landor’s ‘‘ Conversation”, these 
matters were beyond Browning’s province. 
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at your holiness when you bend your knees 
before her at bed-time”.° Later he tells 
of having used the young woman in one 
of his paintings: “She is the angel on 
the right-hand side of the Holy Family... 
| painted her from memory; she was then 
only fifteen, and worthy to be the niece of 
an archbishop ”’.* 

The transition from “ canonico’s niece” 
to “prior’s niece” was an easy one for 
Browning, who had a sharp eye for such 
details. But from Landor’s statements 
about the girl, we can also derive more 
than a slight notion of the niece in Brown- 
ing’s poem. In both places, of course, 
niece implies more than it states. In 
Landor she “ looks archly at your Holiness 
when you bend your knees before her at 
bed-time ”; in Browning she “ comes/to 
care about his [the Prior’s] asthma” (Il. 
170-171). In both places she has been 
used as a model for a painting. In Landor 
she is a fifteen-year-old “angel” at the 
time of the painting; in Browning she is 
“that smallish female with the breasts” 
(l. 195) and, in Fra Lippo’s estimate, “ the 
prettiest face’ and “ patron saint” (Il. 208- 
209). Nor is it insignificant that her name 
in Landor should be Donna Lisetta, for the 
song Fra Lippo sings runs “ Flower o’ the 
quince,/I let Lisa go, and what good in 
life since?” (ll. 55-56). 

It must be added, however, that in “ Fra 
Lippo Lippi” the Prior’s “ niece” becomes 
more than a mere biographical detail. In 
Browning’s. poem she becomes both a 
symbol of the contrast between Fra Lippo 
and the hypocritical Prior, and a reflection 
in miniature of Browning’s larger theme, 
the struggle between two opposing theories 


of art. Boyp A. LiTZzINGER. 
St. Bonaventure University. 


‘ 


8’ The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 2 vols. 
— 1868), I, 82. 


THE SWINBURNE LETTERS AND 
O.E.D. 
(Continued from ccev. 347) 
E present instalment covers the third 
and fourth volumes of The Swinburne 
Letters (ed. Cecil Y. Lang, New Haven and 


London, 1960), which contain letters from 
1875 to 1882. 
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aftergust. 1876. [Not in O.E.D.] III. 
239. I cannot write of it now without feel- 
ing bitterly an aftergust or afterglow of 
that enthusiasm. 

art-critically. 1880. [Not in O.E.D.; art- 
critic 1879.] IV. 143. A sample of the 
“first manner” (to speak art-critically) of 
the poem. 

auto. 1882. [Not in O.E.D. as abbrevia- 
tion of autotype.] IV. 309. The autos gave 
great satisfaction. 

autocoprophagous. 1880. [Not in O.E.D.] 
IV. 165. I call these kind of men “such 
autocoprophagous animalcules as make the 
filth they feed on”. 

bibliophily. 1877. [O.E.D. 1883.] IV. 
24. I have lately had two noble windfalls 
in the way of dramatic bibliophily (if there 
is such a word). 

brain-child. 1882. [Not in O.E.D.] IV. 
284. The most unlucky and despised of all 
my brain-children. 

bumsucker. 1877. [Not in O.E.D.] IV. 
18. Mr. Bumsucker Walford (excuse the 
Rabelaisian term current at our universities 
to define a sycophant). 

Byronomaniac. 1880. [Not in O.E.D.] 
[V. 160. An estimate which absolutely 
enraged the Byronomaniac. 

Calibanic. 1875. [Not in O.E.D.] II. 
13. No man could conceive of a personal 
God except by brute Calibanic superstition. 

Christianese. 1880. [Not in O.E.D.] IV. 
147. 7 P.M.—or in Christianese “at the 
eleventh hour ”’. 

communalistic. 1880. [O.E.D. without 
quotation.] IV. 130. The very interesting 
letter from one of your communalistic allies. 

copromania. 1880. [Not in O.E.D.] IV. 
136. The perpetual copromania of the 
“Old Enemy ” [Carlyle]. 

dislung. 1881. [Not in O.E.D.] IV. 238. 
As if it was trying (in Hugo’s phrase) to 
dislung itself—(l’aquilon s’époumonne et 
lautan se harasse). 

merdiloquent. 1880. [Not in O.E.D., 
here Lang’s emendation, manifestly correct, 
of Bonchurch edition’s “ mordiloquent ”’.] 
IV. 157. Never yet has English literature 
been so damnably degraded as most inevi- 
tably and most deservedly it must and will 
be, if such fellows as this ‘“ merdiloquent 
menial” are to discharge themselves in 
public without fear of whipping. 


miscriticize. 1877. [Not in O.E.D.] IIL. 
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275. Attacked and miscriticized in 
Saturday Review and the Academy. 

non-complicity. 1876. [Not in O.E.D.] 
III. 105. His piteous and pitiful protest of 
non-complicity in the assumption of the 
pseudonym. 

over-waistcoat. 1875. [Not in O.E.D.] 
III. 20. I’ve left my latchkey in the pocket 
of my over-waistcoat. 

pithy. 1876. [Apparently O.E.D.2, “ now 
dial. or Obs.”, last in 1812.] III. 112. Water 
thick and pithy with sand. 

Popification. 1881. [Not in O.E.D.; two 
quotations for Popify, a1670, 1746.) IV. 
201. A son who never ... gave him any 
cause of complaint but his Popification. 

postference. 1877. [Not in O.E.D.; one 
quotation, @1661, for Postferment.] III. 
326. To compare either with Shelley or 
Hugo for preference or postference, is 
purely absurd. 

promiscuous. 1875. [O.E.D., 6b, 1885; 
but cf. N. & Q. ccvi. 226 for 1826 quota- 
tions.] III. 82. It turned up promiscuous 
when at last wanted after ten years. 

reinvoke. 1876. [Not in O.E.D.] III. 
137. I go on to reinvoke Apollo to 
reappear. 

getting-up. 1882. [Not in O.E.D. as= 
Get-up (1847); all quotations under Getting 
Ib are quite different.] IV. 271. Any 
arrangement would be better than the 
present, which gives a shabby cramped look 
to the “ getting-up ” of the book. 

school inspecting. 1882. [Not in O.E.D.;: 
School-inspector, Suppl. 1838; this letter is 
from Arnold to Swinburne.] IV. 289. If 
my daily grind at school inspecting ever 
ceases. 

subporcine. 1876. [Not in O.E.D.; com- 
parable with Subsimious, quoted, Sub-19. 
from Swinburne, 1877.] III. 233. Their old 
pig progenitor’s subporcine character. 

theophagy. 1875. [O.E.D. 1880, from 
Swinburne.] III. 49. Would the exalted 
privilege of theophagy be conceded to a 
believer in the identity of those two Beings? 

unenclosable. 1879. [Not in O.E.D.] 
IV. 88. This wide unenclosed heath country 
(which in the teeth of certain landowners’ 
and speculators’ rapacity has happily been 
pronounced unenclosable for ever). 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


the 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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“ THE BATTLE OF DORKING ” 


ME. ERIC SOLOMON’S note, 

“Prophetic War Novels ”, published in 
Notes and Queries in January, 1959, con- 
tains some inaccuracies which I should like 
to correct. He describes one of the earliest 
examples of the genre as What Happened 
After the Battle of Dorking by “ Mrs. 
Brown ” (1871). In fact this pamphlet was 
published anonymously (the author was 
actually one Charles J. Stone); Mr. Solo- 


mon appears to have been confused by an | 


advertisement inside the pamphlet for 
another work issued by the same publisher 
(George Routledge & Sons), called Mrs. 
Brown on the Battle of Dorking. This 
was by a humorist called George Rose, 
and was published under his pseudonym of 
‘“* Arthur Sketchley ”’; it was one of a series 
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written in Dickensian cockney describing | 


the adventures and observations of ‘ Mrs. 
Brown”, a lady who owed more than a 
little to Sarah Gamp. Both these works 
derive from The Battle of Dorking: 
Reminiscences of a Volunteer, a_ short 
novel which first appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine in May, 1871, and was then 
published separately. Though published 
anonymously, it was the work of a Colonel 
Chesney (later General Sir George Ches- 
ney), a professional soldier of unusual 
literary capabilities. Obviously inspired by 
the Franco-Prussian war, which had just 
ended, his novel described a_ successful 
Prussian invasion of England, culminating 
in the defeat of the British Army at 
Dorking. 

Chesney’s intention was to warn the 


nation of its lack of military preparedness, | 


and The Battle of Dorking aroused 
enormous interest and a great deal of 
furious controversy. The editor of a 
French translation published later in the 
year remarked that it “a suscité 4 Londres 
et dans les trois royaumes une émotion que 


produit rarement une publication purement | 


91 


littéraire ”. 
publications: sequels, parodies, rebuttals. 
or simple imitations. Thus, in addition to 
What Happened After the Battle of Dork- 
ing and Mrs. Brown on the Battle of 
Dorking, there appeared within a_ few 
months such titles as After the Battle of 


It provoked a spate of further | 


Dorking; or What Became of the Invaders; | 


1 Bataille de Dorking: Invasion des Prussiens en | 


Angleterre (Paris: Plon, 1871), p. 1. 
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Army Speech by an Old Harrovian, dedi- 
cated to those who have been frightened by 
the Battle of Dorking; Battle of Dorking, 
A Myth; The Battle of Foxhill (satirically 
attacking the Prince of Wales); Britannia in 
Council (also somewhat satirical of the 
monarchy); The Cruise of the Anti- 
Torpedo; The Suggested Invasion of 
England by the Germans; The Other Side 
at the Battle of Dorking; the Reminiscences 
of an Invader; Our Hero; or, Who Wrote 
‘The Battle of Dorking’?; The Siege of 
London; and The Lull Before Dorking. 
There was even a popular song describing 
the battle, insisting, however, that it was a 
British victory. The genre proved ex- 
tremely popular, for in the following three 
decades there appeared, in addition to the 
works named by Mr. Solomon, at least 
another twenty pamphlets, novels, or books 
of other kinds, describing imaginary wars. 


BERNARD BERGONZI. 
Manchester. 


“THE REVOLT OF THE 
DAUGHTERS ”: A SUGGESTED 
SOURCE FOR “THE AWKWARD 

AGE” 


ALTHOUGH Henry James’s The 
Awkward Age was not published in 
book form until 1899, as early as 1894 and 
1895 the novelist was contemplating and 
working out in his notes some of that book’s 
central ideas. On 13 May, 1894, he con- 
sidered the possibility of a subject in the 
contrasting moral codes of the French and 
the English—“ Make the 2 women—with 
their opposed views of ‘conduct’.”’ On 
3 November, he outlined a plot containing 
a “daughter utterly unmarriageable ”;? and 
on 27 February and 4 March, 1895, he 
wrote a long set of notes based on Brada’s 
Notes sur Londres and a summary of the 
plot of the novel itself.* 
In his preface to The Awkward Age, 
James did not explain his source as a specific 
donnée but rather as a social phenomenon: 


The seed sprouted in that vast nursery of 
sharp appeals and concrete images which 
calls itself, for blest convenience, London: 


1The Notebooks of Henry James, eds. F. O. 


Matthiessen and Kenneth Murdock (New York, 


1955), p. 164. Cited hereafter as Notebooks. 
? Notebooks, p. 168. 
3 Ibid., pp. 191-97. 
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it fell even into the order of the minor 
“social phenomena ” with which, as fruit 
for the observer, that mightiest of the 
trees of suggestion bristles. It was... 
the note one had inevitably had to take 
of the difference made in certain friendly 
houses and for certain flourishing mothers 
by the sometimes dreaded, often delayed, 
but never fully arrested coming to the 
forefront of some vague slip of a 
daughter.* 


And it was a social phenomenon that 
appealed to James because he had observed 
it himself many times: 


Half the attraction was in the current 
actuality of the thing: repeatedly, right 
and left, as I have said, one had seen such 
a drama constituted, and always to the 
effect of proposing to the interested view 
one of those questions that are of the 
essence of drama: what will happen, who 
suffer, who not suffer, what turn be 
determined, what crisis created, what 
issue found?® 


Both of these points—that James was work- 
ing on his material in 1894, and that his 
source was his own observation and experi- 
ence—add small bits of circumstantial proof 
to the suggestion that a series of magazine 
articles which appeared in prominent 
English periodicals between January and 
June, 1894, under the title “ The Revolt of 
the Daughters” was very probably used by 
James as background material for his novel. 

The opening article, by Mrs. B. A. 
Crackanthorpe, appeared in January, but 
the author claimed her essay was a continua- 
tion of a controversy which had begun the 
previous autumn in the newspaper columns.*® 
In February, Mrs. E. B. Harrison replied in 
her article ‘“‘ Mothers and Daughters ”,” and 
Lady May Jeune entered the battle with her 


4 The Art of the Novel, ed. Richard P. Blackmur 
(New York, 1934), pp. 99, 100. 

5 Ibid., p. 102. 

6“ The Revolt of the Daughters”, Nineteenth 
Century, xxxv (January, 1894), 23-31. “* More than 
one of the public prints has beguiled this year’s 
autumn dulness by opening its columns to a 
majority of daughters, who have therein detailed 
their intimate and personal home grievances *’, Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe noted. ‘“ They in their turn have 
been answered by a minority of mothers champing 
under the sense of their burning ingratitude, and 
—— general unseemliness of their offspring " 
(p. 23). 

" Nineteenth 1894), 


Century, xxxv (February, 
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article “ The Revolt of the Daughters ’’.* In 
March, the Nineteenth Century allowed the 
discussion much of its space: in addition to 
another article by Mrs. Crackanthorpe,° 
there was “ The Revolt of the Daughters” 
by Mrs. M. E. Haweis,’® and two articles, 
both entitled “A Reply from the Daugh- 
ters”, by Kathleen Cuffe and Alys W. 
Smith.’ In the April Westminster Review, 
Miss A. L. Lee entered the struggle with 
“The ‘Impasse of Women”;'* and in 
June the same magazine carried Gertrude 
Hemery’s “ The Revolt of the Daughters ”’.'* 
Also in April, The Contemporary Review 
published Sarah M. Amos’s “ The Evolution 
of the Daughters”.'* There is no proof 
that James read any of these articles; but 
it is intriguing to note that on 16 February, 
1894, James spent an evening at Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe’s.*® Since this was just after 
her first article appeared and just before 
her second one, with three accompanying 
articles, was published, it is not too far- 
fetched to suppose that “‘ The Revolt of the 
Daughters ” was a topic of conversation, or 
that James would have looked for the 
articles themselves when they appeared. 
“The Revolt of the Daughters” pointed 
up quite dramatically “the innocent-child- 
and-worldly-parent situation of the ’90s” 
which F. W. Dupee noted as a characteristic 
of The Awkward Age.* It “ bristled” with 
the social phenomena that were to play an 
important part in the action of the novel. 
Among the things which the daughters took 
as symbols of liberty and emancipation were 
the ability to walk alone and unchaper- 
oned, to possess latchkeys, and to read 
“forbidden” novels. Miss Amos asserted 
that she knew “ many girls who use their 
latchkeys to go on errands of sisterly mercy, 
...to whom... the words ‘ latchkey’ and 
Wanderjahr have conveyed nothing but 
sweet and wholesome suggestions”. Miss 
Cuffe, too, argued for the occasional but 
not “free use” of latchkeys. Almost all 
the articles discussed the reading habits of 


8 Fortnightly, \xi (February, 1894), 267-76. 
9 Nineteenth Century, xxxv (March, 1894), 424- 
29 


10 Tbid., pp. 430-36. 
11 Tbid., pp. 437-50. 
12 Westminster Review, cxli (April, 1894), 566-68. 
13 Tbid. (June, 1894), 679-81. 
‘ 14 Contemporary Review, \xv (April, 1894), S15- 


"i Notebooks, p. 150. 
16 Henry James (New York, 1951), p. 196. 
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the “daughters”. Miss Haweis spoke of 
‘ Barbara with her latch-key and her Zola”, 
and Mrs. Harrison told the story of “a 
mother who had given her daughter a novel 
to read, but had pinned up the three most 
interesting chapters with a bonnet pin”. 
Miss Cuffe also protested the inability of a 
young girl to “walk the length of two or 
three—even five or six—streets to visit a 
friend, without having first provided herself 
with an unhappy maid or attendant”. She 
resented the fact that “no early morning 
stroll in the Park, or afternoon tea-party, 
may be undertaken without the same faith- 
ful domestic walking gloomily by her side”, 
and she insisted that the real reason for this 
restriction “is to be found in the constantly 
” gees formula, ‘People would talk so 
ives 

All of these “explosive”’’ situations are 
treated by James in his novel. Nanda 
causes surprise and concern by walking 
alone to Vanderbank’s tea (chapter XI);” 
she surprises Mr. Cashmore by going alone 
to visit the “ old women at the workhouse” 
(chapter XV); Mrs. Brook astonishes Van 
by confessing she would allow Nanda to go 
alone wherever she was asked (chapter 
XXI). Nanda possesses a latchkey (chapter 
XV). Her reading a “scandalous” novel 
provides the climax of the novel (chapter 
XXX), and it is precisely because she is a 
“ daughter” that she cannot read the book 
which her mother read earlier (chapter VII) 
and that she ought to read Stories from 
English History as Little Aggie does (chap- 
ter XVIII). Mrs. Harrison’s article, further, 
was in the form of a dialogue between a 
French and English mother, contrasting the 
difference in methods of raising young girls; 
the idea of using a continental comparison 
was exploited by James in the characters of 
the Duchess and Little Aggie, and a con- 
versation similar in form to Mrs. Harrison’s 
occurs between Mrs. Brook and the Duchess 
in chapter V."® 








Obviously, James need not have become | 


17 Both the first American and the first British | 
editions numbered chapters consecutively through- | 


out the book. The New York edition began 
renumbering chapters in each of the ten “ books”. 
For convenience, chapter references herein refer to 
James’s original method of numbering. 

18 James also pointed out in his Notebooks. pp. 
164, 234, his use of Frederick Carrel, ‘‘ English 
and French Manners”, Fortnightly Review, lV 
(May, 1894), 680-92, but Mrs. Harrison’s method is 
much closer to James’s own. 
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aware Of these particular facets of social 
propriety from “The Revolt of the Daugh- 
ters”, though there are many striking points 
of agreement. But there is an even more 
important, more basic similarity between the 
conflict and James’s novel. Mrs. Cracken- 
thorpe bewailed the importunate marriages 
into which the daughters were forced by 
their parents: 

Is it not true that the marriage “ ring ” 
is the governing authority which the 
mothers acknowledge and obey, although 
not for a moment will they admit it? 
The things that make or mar a girl’s 
chances there are the mother’s realities. 
We believe that the mother we describe 
would prefer her daughter to steal spoons 
(she would carefully return them the next 
morning) to her committing any social 
misdemeanour, of no moment whatever, 
which should militate against these 
chances. To take an example. A girl 
wants exceedingly to hear Chevalier sing. 
This innocent desire can only, we will 
suppose, be gratified by a visit to a music- 
hall in charge of a brother. Now music- 
halls are not “nice” places—a nice girl, 
i.e. a promising candidate in the marriage 
market must on no account be seen in 
one. The domestic fiat is pronounced; 
the girl rages inwardly over the shams 
that govern her life. There is her older 
sister, only a year or two older, who 
married but a few months ago—she is 
free to visit a music-hall with her husband 
and friends. ‘“‘ Where is truth?” cries 
the girl.’® 

This, exactly, is the “problem” of The 
Awkward Age, the unmarriageability of the 
daughter who has violated the social code, 
the rigid moral standard to which Nanda, 
because she was not “ safely ” married, was 
expected to conform. 

James obviously amplified the ideas in 
“The Revolt of the Daughters” when he 
wrote his novel. Ironically Nanda is 
unable to conform to the “ daughter’s” 
standards because her mother, Mrs. Brook, 
has her own reasons for showing Nanda as 
corrupted, and because her environment is 
so corrupt that she cannot remain ignorant. 
By complicating the ideas in the earlier 
articles, by making Mrs. Brook and her 
circle morally repugnant, and by keeping 
Nanda essentially innocent in spite of her 


19 Nineteenth Century, xxxv (January, 1894), 29. 
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knowledge, James points up the artificiality 
of the “dual standard” and enriches the 
social criticism in his novel. It would 
seem, nevertheless, that “ The Revolt of the 
Daughters ” was a source not only for much 
of his specific detail—latchkeys, unchaper- 
oned walks, questionable novels—but also 
for one of the most important themes, the 
need for ignorance by unmarried daughters, 
in The Awkward Age. 


HAMLIN L. HILL, Jr. 
University of Wyoming. 


“TORY ” IN “FINNEGANS WAKE” 


GLOSS of Joyce’s use of “tory” in 
Finnegans Wake provides a multiple 
commentary on his  anti-authoritarian 
politics as well as on his methods of 
linguistic distortion. “Tory” is every- 
where in the book a term of opprobrium. 
Joyce’s iconoclastic rendering, for instance, 
of the blood and glory for which royal 
magnificence is famous reads “kings of 
mud and tory” (87:26). Perhaps Joyce 
had heard the left-wing parody of “ Land 
of hope and glory”, which begins “ Land 
of dope and tory”. Joyce’s own version 
demonstrates a persistent characteristic of 
his neologisms: the mixture in a word or 
phrase of extreme opposites. The royal 
glow of blood and glory tarnishes in “ mud 
and tory”. And any change of a familiar 
locution in Finnegans Wake not only gives 
us a new version of that locution but also 
urges us to take a closer look at the original 
—to be, like Shem, “seeker of the nest of 
evil in the bosom of a good word” (189: 
28f). In this case “blood and glory” 
shows its inherent irony, calling attention 
to the fact that a king often gains his 
throne at the expense of other men’s blood. 
One man’s meat is another man’s demise. 
A survey of other occurrences of “ tory” 
in the book indicates that Joyce was aware 
that this word derives from the Irish 
toraidh, meaning pursuer; for example: 
“the tory’s clay will scare the varmints ” 
(24:31f). The clay in this passage indicates 
St. Patrick’s use of a clover (German: 
Klee) as a key (French: clé) to refute the 
druid priest of Ireland. Clay, then, despite 
concomitant connotations of death (as in 
““mud and tory”), nourishes the Klee into 
a clé or key to Ireland. Ireland serves the 
invading foreigner better than it serves its 
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natives. Elsewhere the tory Patrick is 
called the “ shining keyman to the wilds of 
change” (186:15f), in which also lurks a 
reference to the activity in finance (on 
‘Change) of one of St. Patrick-Shaun’s 
originals, J. F. Byrne. The cry of Richard 
III, “my oreland for a rolvever” (352:9), 
similarly suggests Ireland’s expendability, 
its vulnerability to exploitation, a sugges- 
tion only reinforced by Joyce’s earlier use 
of “ore” in “Tarn your ore ouse” 
(201:3f). The “Tarn” is German for 
camouflage as well as a camouflaged Darn. 
Earwicker, in an account of his sins, is 
accused of being a pelican (a bird which 
murders its young, just as Ireland, accord- 
ing to Stephen Dedalus, is “a cow that eats 
its farrow”’) and an adherent to “ taratory- 
ism” (359:3). Probably territorialism is 
meant here, altered to include Tara, capital 
of ancient Ireland, and tory. The solidly 
conservative Mookse, representative of the 
suppression of Irish independence, is also 
accused of toryism (153:26). It is a 
label which Joyce had had the old bigot, 
Mr. Deasy, attach to himself in conversa- 
tion with Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses. The 
tory compromises with oppression or is the 
oppressor himself. His views are “ out- 
hired” (authored) by his “ personal low”, 
a law adjusted to low, personal motives. 
One of the titles of Anna _ Livia’s 
““mamafesta” is The Tortor of Tory Island 
Traits Galasia like his Milchcow (105 :25f), 
in which we see the conservative, repres- 
sive treatment which the Gaelic isle suffered 
at English hands. ‘ Galasia” refers to the 
Irish myth that the earliest invaders of 
Ireland arrived from Galatia in Asia 
Minor. Thus HCE, for instance, is identi- 
fied with “Little Asia” (68:29) and with 
the “Eurasian Generalissimo” (610: 12f). 
The title of the “ mamafesta”’ seems to say 
that Ireland, always primarily a food- 
producing land, was exploited by torturing 
and Tartarous England, trodden down 
(“ Traits” is not only treats but German 
tret-, meaning kick or tread) as though it 
were a larder or “milchcow”. Irish eggs, 
Joyce assures us, are known to be unusual, 
““which they commercially are in ahoy 
high British quarters (conventional!) ” 
(54:25f). Joyce reminds us repeatedly that 


1 The Byrne reference here was pointed out by 
Ruth von Phul, “Shaun in Brooklyn”, The 
Analyst (Northwestern University), xvi, 12. 
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Irish goods and foods help support an 
alien society—although we rather tend to 
assume that Joyce gave up his Irish 
nationalism, to the extent that he ever felt 
such, long before he left Ireland for the 
last time. 

Earwicker himself is oppressed by “ the 
four Shores of deff Tory Island” (175: 25). 
The story he has to tell is one of tory 
action: “every busy eerie whig’s a bit of a 
torytale to tell” (20:23). In the context, 
the “torytale” which the busy Irish Whig 
or earwig tells turns out to be that of the 
three “skirtmisshes” (21:19) between the 
tyrant Jarl van Hoother and the prank- 
quean—a tale concerned with the mocking 
of authority. Finnegans Wake itself is a 
“Goes Tory by Eeric Whigs” (359: 26)— 
the Whig earwig’s ghost story. In an Irish 
context the term tory also gains malodor- 
ousness as the label of that outlawed 
royalist party which carried on a brutal 
guerilla warfare in seventeenth-century 
Ireland. The tory comes off badly in 


Finnegans Wake. HELMUT BONHEIM. 


University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


EZRA POUND AND A STORY 
OF FLOYD DELL’S 


284 POUND, after his graduate study 

at the University of Pennsylvania, spent 
part of the academic year 1907-1908 as 
instructor in Romance languages at Wabash 
College in Crawfordsville, Indiana. The 
facts and legends relating to his brief stay 
there have been described in_ several 
articles.’ It has not been realized, however, 





that the spirit of his unconventional life | 


(here specifically his Wabash life) was put 
to fictional use as early as 1913 by Floyd 
Dell in his short story “ Jessica Screams”. 

Dell wrote the story while he was editor 


1Jim Rader, “Ship in the Night”, Bachelor 


(Crawfordsville, Indiana), 1 (9 May 1958), 7-10; | 


R. E. Banta, ‘“‘ Ezra Pound among the Hoosiers”, 
Wabash Bulletin, xlix (December 1953), 11-13. See 
also “A Pound of Flesh”, 
Review, vi (Spring 1959), 5-10, for two letters (pre- 
sented by Jim Rader) from persons who had known 
Pound at Wabash. The earlier standard account 
consists of a few paragraphs in James_ Insley 
Osborne and Theodore Gregory Gronert, Wabash 
College: The First Hundred Years 1832-1932 
a: R. E. Banta, October 1932), pp. 
Norman, Ezra Pound (New York: 
1960), pp. 22-4. 


Macmillan, 


— 


Wabash College | 


292. The most recent account is in Charles | 
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of the Friday Literary Review of the 
Chicago Evening Post (July, 1911, to Sep- 
tember, 1913). That Murray Swift, the 
central character of the story, was based on 
Ezra Pound has been revealed by Dell in 
several letters.” Dell did not know Pound 
personally, but he had received correspon- 
dence from Pound on more than one 
occasion congratulating him on the excel- 
lence of his book reviews. Dell, through his 
criticisms, had been participating in the 
Friday Review's crusade for modernism and 
realism since 1909. An early admirer of 
Pound, Dell called him a “true poet” with 
“tremendous, shocking vigour” when 
Provenca appeared.* After reading Dell’s 
review in January of 1911, Pound wrote Dell 
from Philadelphia, expressing his surprise 
in discovering a critic concerned not only 
with criticism in general but with the actual 
book at hand. In another letter he com- 
mented with favour on Dell’s lack of respect 
for the genteel tradition.* 

Although this is the extent of the personal 
relations between the two men, Dell heard 
first-hand accounts of Pound’s life and 
behaviour at Wabash from Lucian Cary, 
who had also been an instructor there at 
the time. Cary later became Dell’s asso- 
ciate on the Friday Review (in October of 
1912) and took over as editor when Dell 
departed for New York a year later. Carys 
Wabash stories tempted Dell to use the 
figure of Ezra Pound as the basis for a 
fictional character. 


The resulting production, “Jessica 
Screams”, although it presents no bio- 
graphical information about Pound’s 


Wabash adventures, does impart a sense of 
the clash that occurred between Pound and 
the small-town middle-western environment 


* Letter from Dell to Stanley Pargellis, 9 Febru- 
ary 1951, and from Dell to Joseph Freeman, 25 
April 1951, Floyd Dell Papers, Newberry Library ; 
letter from Dell to the author, 30 October 1958. 
Dell wrote another story around the character of 
Murray Swift, “The Portrait of Murray Swift” 
(unpublished: MS. in Floyd Dell Papers, New- 
berry Library). It utilizes Dell’s own experience 
in having his portrait painted by B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
and indicates the impact of the Post-Impressionist 
Show on Chicago, but it does not relate to Ezra 
Pound. Dell makes clear that the two Murray 
Swifts were different people in a letter to the 
author, 7-9 March 1960. 

3 Friday Literary Review of Chicago Evening 
Post, 6 January 1911, p. 5. 

‘Letters from Pound to Dell, 20 January 1911 
and n.d. (on board Cunard R.M.S. Mauretania), 
Floyd Dell Papers, Newberry Library. 
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in which he found himself. In the story, 
Murray Swift is principal of the high 
school at Hazelton, Indiana, and his feeling 
of the incongruity of his position is indi- 
cated by his remark that he is “‘ masquerad- 
ing”. He states unequivocally in a letter 
to his friend Jimmy Selden, “Come at once, 
for Hazelton bores me, and I wish to talk 
of myself”. Selden accepts because 
“Murray Swift’s invitations were irresist- 
ible. . . . To go to Murray Swift was to 
turn his back on civic responsibility and 
venture into the wilds of human nature”. 
Listening to his “characteristic flood of 
talk”, Selden regards Swift with “the 
reverence, mixed with astonishment and 
disapproval, which one might feel for a 
particularly disreputable minor prophet”. 
Swift takes Selden to a high school box 
supper where Jessica Wyman, daughter of 
the respectable Judge Wyman at whose 
home Swift is living, performs a wild dance, 
greatly disapproved of by the staid citizens 
of the community. She tells Swift that the 
town makes her want to scream, and he 
sympathizes with her view, speaks of the 
“ banality of the Hazelton male”, and plans 
to write “a poem subversive of the morals 
of Hazelton”. Swift and Selden see 
Jessica again the next summer in a Chicago 
amusement park, where she is performing in 
erotic dance and screaming all she pleases. 
Although she is willing to let Swift make 
love to her if he will not tell the people of 
Hazelton where she is, he feels responsible 
for her course of action and in the end 
decides to telegraph her father. 

This story was published in Smart Set in 
April, 1913, and allegedly caused the maga- 
zine to receive more mail than it had re- 
ceived about any previous story.’ Although 
the change in Swift’s character at the end 
was added by Willard Huntington Wright, 
editor of Smart Set, without consulting Dell, 
the story as a whole presents the conflict 
between a person of artistic temperament 
and the middle-class philistinism of a small! 
town. Various details intensify the likeness 
between Swift and Pound. Swift has been 
in Vienna, where he finished a series of 
one-act plays, and he has an “ unpublishable 
poem” on his hands. Similarly, Pound had 


5 Smart Set, xxxix (April 1913), 113-20. The 
story is more conveniently accessible in The Smart 
Set Anthology, ed. Burton Rascoe and Groff 
Conklin (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934), 
pp. 691-702. 
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already been to Europe before he went to 
Wabash, and he worked on A Lume Spento 
while in Crawfordsville. Swift, “half dis- 
guised by a little beard”, rents a room in a 
highly respectable house, where his quarters 
are “transformed, as he transformed every 
place he inhabited, into a villainous hole, 
with a litter of manuscript, notes, letters, 
accounts, books, newspapers, spilt tobacco 
and burnt matches”. This conveys the 
disparity between Swift and the household 
and suggests the shock with which the Hall 
sisters of Crawfordsville must have regarded 
their unconventional boarder, Ezra Pound. 
Even the introduction of Jessica and her 
erotic dance may have been inspired by the 
traditional Wabash story about Pound 
sheltering a burlesque girl in his room for 
the night. Finally, Swift is fired from his 
position in Hazelton, just as it was 
“arranged” for Pound to leave Wabash 
in February of 1908. Thus “Jessica 
Screams”, while not literally true, is an 
imaginative account that accurately reflects 
the atmosphere of Ezra Pound’s short 


academic career. G THOMAS TANSELLE. 
University of Wisconsin. 


ANNA LIVIA AND THE CITY 
BUILDER 


HE vital themes in James Joyce’s Finne- 
gans Wake of the founding of the city 

and city-building (actually twin facets of 
the same motif) have been most often 
associated with the masculine figure of the 
work, H. C. Earwicker, and his predecessor, 
Finnegan. Earwicker is usually the foun- 
der, since he is the foreigner, the invader: 
“T, over the deep drowner Athacleeath to 
seek again Irrlanding .. . with three plunges 
of my ruddertail . . vanced imperial 
standard by weaponright and platzed mine 
residenze, taking bourd and burgage under 
starrymisty and ran and operated my 
brixtol ... ” (Viking Press, 1939; p. 539— 
all parenthetic numerals are page references 
to this edition with corrections made from 
Joyce’s errata), while Finnegan is the indi- 
genous builder: “ Bygmester Finnegan... 
this man of hod, cement and edifices in 
Toper’s Thorp piled buildung supra build- 
ung...” (4). That these two male figures 
are almost always interchangeable is 
evidenced in the last quotation cited, where 
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Earwicker’s initials are apparent in “ hod, 
cement and edifices ”. 

Many famous men are prototypes for this 
city-building theme: the Roman Balbus 
(who tried to build a wall in Gaul) is at 
times apparent in the figure of the stammer- 
ing Earwicker (especially since balbus is 
Latin for “ stammerer ”); Finnegan, “ of the 
Stuttering Hand” (4) is “ oftwhile bal- 
bulous” (4). Juan refers to the “ Tower 
of Balbus” (467), and Earwicker notes: 
“and that was why Blabus was razing his 
wall”? (552), adding Bladud (the mythical 
builder of Bath) and “blab” to Balbus. 
Such founders as Aeneas, Columbus, St. 
Brendan, Romulus, Jonathan Sawyer (of 
Dublin, Ga.), James Oglethorpe, and John 
Cabot are to be found throughout the 
Wake, as are such builders as Cheops 
(pyramids), Major Lenfant (Washington, 
D.C.), Nebuchadnezzar (Babylon), Thomas 
Telford (London), and Noah (the Ark), and 
men who constructed buildings, bridges, and 
statues in the city of Dublin: John Hogan, 
John Henry Foley, Bartholomew Mosse, 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, Lawrence Kettle, 
Richard Cassels, Robert Adams, Adam 
Loftus, Adam Findlater, Alfred Waterhouse, 
and the Earl of Chesterfield. A cursory 
glance through Adaline Glasheen’s A Census 
of Finnegans Wake (Evanston, Ill.: North- 
western University Press, 1956) will reveal 
references to these city-builders and foun- 
ders and others. 

But although the male figure is primarily 
responsible for this building and founding, 
the female archetype in Finnegans Wake 
also contributes to the scope of the im- 
portant motif. Of course Anna _ Livia 
Plurabelle is most often set in contrast to 
the Earwicker-Finnegan male figure (the 
river symbol flowing past the numerous 
symbolic towers, hills, and promontories in 
proper Freudian fashion), but she is also an 
integral facet of the male: not only the wife 
who indifferently shares H. C. E.’s bed, but 
the beloved who shares his bride-ship, and 
the mother who engenders the male off- 
spring. Anna Livia as All-Woman is a 
more powerful personage than the sleeping 
giant who will reawake, or the mighty hero 
who has had a great fall, or the aging 
husband who turns lecher in the park. She 
outlasts him and outlives him, becomes her 
own substitute through rebirth (the river 
into sea into rain in the hills), providing a 
new bride for the man: she is the sum total 
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of all his parts, and it is with her swansong 
and rebirth that Finnegans Wake closes and 
opens. 

As such she can also be seen as part of 
the male’s city-building theme: when 
Baron Hausmann, the city-planner who 
remodelled parts of Paris in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, is incorporated 
into the Wake, both Earwicker’s initials and 
Anna Livia Plurabelle’s are observed in the 
fabric: “ half emillian via bogus census but 
a no street hausmann when all/phanned. 
...” (129). Here, as elsewhere in the Wake, 
Earwicker’s initials are spaced out as the 
first letters of several words (and not neces- 
sarily consecutively or in order), while Anna 
Livia’s initials are grouped together, often 
with an extra “1”. Another reference to 
Hausmann also contains both sets of 
initials, this one to the rhythm of ‘“ The 
House That Jack Built” (an important 
nursery rhyme often found throughout 
Finnegans Wake because of its building 
concept): “This is the Hausman all paven 
and stoned, that cribbed the Cabin that 
never was owned that cocked his leg and 
hennad his Egg” (205). 


Should further proof of Lady Plurabelle’s 
participation as an aspect of the city-build- 
ing motif be necessary, it can be found 
during the Yawn inquest of Book III, 
chapter 3, where again the pathetic figure 
of Balbus is present: “O bella! O pia! 
O pura! Amem. Handwalled amokst us. 
Thanksbeer to Balbus! ” (518). This refer- 
ence to Bruno’s concept of Holy War (“ pia 
et pura bella”) contributes to the construc- 
tion of Anna Livia’s surname: the war that 
destroys the city is attributed in the Wake 
to rivalry over the woman, while the re- 
building of the city is credited to the 
woman’s determination to nurse the 
a survivor of the conflict back to 
ife. 


As such this motif is Joyce’s sophisticated 
refutation of Edgar Quinet’s famous pro- 
nouncement that art survives the city, but 
nature survives both: this is quoted during 
the Study Period scene in Finnegans Wake 
—with a Shem footnote calling it “ gas- 
wind ” (281)—and parodied twice (pp. 14-15 
and 236). It is the building and rebuilding 
of the city which emerges from Finnegans 
Wake as Joyce’s concept of man’s major 
contribution: the antagonistic brothers, 
Shem and Shaun, are each phases of the 
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conflict between Nature and Art (Shaun is 
the “ natural” man; Shem is the artist, the 
artificer), but they are coalesced into the 
unified figure of the father, H. C. E., the 
symbol of man’s city. The city may be 
destroyed or may decay, but it is man’s 
greatest institution, and it is either rebuilt 
Or it re-emerges elsewhere. Thus, when we 
read in E. M. Forster’s Howards End the 
nineteenth-century jingle about cities— 
“ Bournemouth is, Poole was, and Swanage 
is to be the most important town and 
biggest of the three” (Vintage Edition, 
page 168)—we remember in Finnegans 
Wake this reference to A. L. P., the Eternal 
Woman: “ Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s 


to be” (215). BERNARD BENSTOCK. 
Louisiana State University. 





(Continued from p. 355) 


1851, and, according to Allardyce Nicoll, 
was not published until 1879. 

The spoken use of the word must date 
(in England) from at least the beginning of 
1851. Mr. Punch, usually a reliable source 
of such information, includes a picture of 
Bloomers, with a letter from “a strong- 
minded American Woman” on 5 July, 1851, 
but does not use the actual word on that 
occasion. The first use of the word appears 
to be: 

1851 Punch 30 Aug. 103/2. If women 

assume the dress of men, let them under- 

take men’s duties; hence, every Bloomer 

shall be liable to be drawn for the militia, 

without benefit of substitute. 
“Bloomer”, “Bloomerism”, etc., appear 
repeatedly during the rest of the year. The 
most noteworthy early appearance in fiction 
is:, 

1853 R. S. SuRTEES Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 

Tour xliii. 238 (heading). 

“A Literary Bloomer”... 239. Lucy, 

—a young lady of a certain age—say 

liberal thirty—an ardent Bloomer. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Poulton-Lancelyn, Bebington, Wirral. 


CLICHES WANTED (cevi. 273).—I have 
found an example of “I have my 

pride” in Lytton’s The Last of the Barons 

(1843), Book 7, Chapter 9. p J. Barr. 


414 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Readers’ Queries 





OURCE WANTED.—In_ which of 
Meredith’s works does the following 
quotation, which is cited without a precise 
reference in early editions of Webster, 
occur: “One is not astonished at her 
appearing an ‘actress’ to the flat-minded ”. 


Epp. 


ROWN AND ANCHOR INN, CHAT- 
HAM.—Photostats of certain English 
directories show that an inn named the 
Crown and Anchor was operated by one 
William Bonniwell in the early 1830s. He 
subsequently disposed of his interests and 
emigrated to Canada. He had the mis- 
fortune to contract cholera and died in 
Montreal, whereon the wife and children 
joined other members of the family in New 
York State. 

A careful search of all types of books on 
English Inns does not show any Crown and 
Anchor in Chatham nor does anyone in 
Chatham know anything about it. 

I had a search made by a genealogical 
society, but their report was negative. 
An article in the Abbey National Review, 
vii, 10 (Oct. 1950), “The Branch That 
Missed History’, contains a photograph of 
the Abbey National Building Society, 72 
High Street, Chatham, and the following 
comment: 


The burned premises were rebuilt and 

eventually occupied by William Bonni- 

well. Later, in 1847, the name had 

ecome the London Tavern and it con- 
tinued as an inn until 1874, when it was 
again burned down. 

Possibly no sketch is extant of the former 
inn, but I would like to locate one if one 
exists. 

CHARLES A. BONNIWELL. 


433 Briar Place, 
Chicago 14, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


BATH MAGAZINE.—Herbert Spencer’s 

first published works, a letter on 
crystallization and a letter on the Poor 
Laws, supposedly appeared in The Bath 
Magazine or The Bath and West of 
England Magazine in 1836. Extensive 
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inquiries in England and the U.S. have 
failed to produce any trace of this periodi- 
cal. I will appreciate any possible clues. 


RICHARD L. SCHOENWALD. 
14N320, 
Department of Humanities, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 

earlier dates than those indicated for 
the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to O.E.D. 
now in preparation at Oxford: 

denatality 1939 

denazification 1944 

denazify 1944 

dénigrement 1883 

denims, sb. pl. (garments made of denim) 1932 

denkmal 187 

denotative, sb. 1944 

denotatum (Semeiotics) 1938 

densified, ppl. a. 1900 

densified wood 1944 

dental floss 1922 

dental nurse, n.d. yet 

dental surgeon (U.K. quots.) 1887 

dental surgery (U.K. quots.) 1874 


All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 
Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 
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Tucker, S. I. (ed.) English Examined. By 
writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Cambridge University Press. 
pp. xx+154. 22s. 6d. 

Upton, A. F. Sir Arthur Ingram: A Study 
of the Origins of an English Landed 
Family. Oxford University Press. pp. 
x+274. 35s. 

WALTON, I. and Cotron, C. The Compleat 
Angler. 
Arte of Angling”. Oxford University 
Press: World’s Classics. pp. xxiv + 363. 
7s. 6d. 


The Appendix to this reprint makes the 1577 
Arte of Angling easily accessible for the first 
time, and records the argument for William 
Samuel’s authorship put forward in these pages 
Jast October by Professor Thomas P. Harrison. 


Wiiiams, C. Selected Writings. Chosen 
by A. Ridler. Oxford University Press. 
pp. viii+ 244. Paper 8s. 6d. 

WILson, F. P. Seventeenth Century Prose. 
Ewing Lectures. University of California 
Press; Cambridge University Press. pp. 
x+129. 21s. 


With an Appendix of “The | 
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Replies 





ETDS 


TALES OF THE FUTURE (cevi. 273).— 

It seems probable that some of the 
titles mentioned by Mr. Clarke were quoted 
from memory by Belloc and Ouseley. 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of The Moon for 
example, is fairly certainly The Conquest of 
The Moon by André Laurie (Paschal 
Grousset, 1844-1909) translated into English 
in 1889. Visit to Mars is probably Across 
the Zodiac (1880) by Percy Greg (1836- 
1889), a two-volume romance of a trip to 
Mars, which may have been reprinted (per- 
haps in U.S.A.) with this title; and Sojourn 
in Venus may be Achille Eyraud’s Voyage 
a Venus (1865), though I have been unable 
to trace an English translation. Mr. Clarke 
will find these books described, with full 
quotations, in my study of early trips to 
the Moon and planets, Into Other Worlds 
(Abelard-Schuman, 1957). But I shall be as 
interested as he to hear of any other space- 
flights published before 1900. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Poulton-Lancelyn, Bebington, Wirral. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, “ON ' THE 

CLASSICAL TRADITION” (cevi. 
235).—I must apologize to Professor Super 
for an error in this review which he has 
courteously pointed out. In commenting on 
the italicization of titles, I either overlooked 
the New York edition of 1883 (not acces- 
sible to me, but duly recorded as the last 
life-time edition by Professor Super), or 
carelessly assumed that its usage would 
agree with the London /rish Essays of 1882. 
Professor Super’s text does in fact follow 
1883, as he quite clearly states. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


WorDs FROM C. M. YONGE (ccv. 

459 ff.; ccvi. 232)—Bloomer. Planchés 
use of the word was in The Prince of 
Happyland, as quoted—but this play was 
only produced for the first time on 12 Dec., 


(Continued on p. 353) 
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THE FORGOTTEN KING, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS, by Derek Hudson. Constable 
& Co. Ltd., 1960; pp. 187; 12s. 6d. 


ME. DEREK HUDSON has collected in 
this volume forty essays on _ biblio- 
graphical or historical topics, some original 
and some which have already appeared as 
book reviews. The dates of their original 
publication range from 1934 to 1959, but 
they have a spontaneity and a freshness 
which makes them well worth rereading now. 
Apart from the first article on The Appeal 
of History, a review of Trevelyan’s English 
Social History, the essays are arranged 
chronologically by subject, from The Way 
of the Dodo to Father Brown, and they 
deal with familiar or unfamiliar figures who 
deserve to be remembered and who are 
illuminated for us by Mr. Hudson’s apt 
comments and flashes of wit. The fate of 
the dodo, the span of man’s knowledge of 
which was crowded into the eighty-three 
years between 1598 and 1681, is summed up 
in the moral that those who want to avoid 
going the way of the dodo should “keep 
their wings in good flying order whether 
they live on an island or not”. An exam- 
ination of the fact and legend surrounding 
the name of Dick Turpin (who never, 
apparently, owned Black Bess or rode to 
York in a single day) is condensed in the 
phrase that Turpin has become a symbol 
for all that is admirable in the worst of us. 
A criticism of libraries on p. 88 is, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, entirely justified— 
namely that because of Fanny Burney’s 
marriage her works are catalogued neither 
under Burney nor d’Arblay but under 
Arblay; this rule affects also George Eliot 
and other women writers—and has Mr. 
Hudson ever looked for the works of the 
Spanish writer Ferndin Caballero? 

The author has the gift of reviving our 
interest in forgotten or _half-forgotten 
figures like Aphra Behn, Theodore Hook, 
Eliza Cook, and “ the Duke of Wellington’s 
Miss J”. In his essay on the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 he says that we have 
not been allowed to forget it “for it has 
become a sort of national cult”, but it is 
worth remembering that the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1851 still 
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exists to administer the profits of the 
Exhibition. Other essays or reviews deal 
with such diverse subjects as the capture 
of Gibraltar, the battle of Blenheim, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, Walter Potter (the taxi- 
dermist of Bramber), Bessemer, Gladstone, 
the loss of the Titanic, Grandma Moses, 
Prince Charles in his pram, and the 
notorious Oxford University debate of 
1933; it appears to have been generally 
forgotten that the same house in 1939 
welcomed conscription. 

The long essay which gives the volume 
its title is on William IV, well-meaning but 
with no great gifts, who inherited a burden 
of 48,000 signatures left unsigned by 
George IV. A revised version of the 
National Anthem in Queen Adelaide’s 
honour is quoted by Mr. Hudson, but he 
might have added that one of the king’s 
minor tribulations may have been having 
to listen to his loyal subjects sing “God 
save Will-yuwm our King””’. 

In the essay on The Literature of the 
Forty-five there occurs a passing mention 
(p. 65) of a character who has been insuffi- 
ciently studied and whom I commend to 
Mr. Hudson’s sympathetic pen—* the 
venerable Glenbucket”—otherwise John 
Gordon of Glenbuchat in Aberdeenshire, 
or “ Old Glenbucket ”, who took an active 
part in both Jacobite risings, and who 
deserves a full-scale biography; his adven- 
tures and sufferings after Culloden, when, 
as an old man of seventy he crossed the 
North Sea, survived a winter in Norway 
and eventually reached Boulogne can be 
found in his own words in The Book of 
Glenbuchat published in the third Spalding 
Club in 1942. 

The printing and binding of the volume 
are excellent. 

Wo. S. MITCHELL. 


THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH PLACE- 
NAMES, by P. H. Reaney. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1960; pp. x, 277; 32s. 

lus book is intended for the general 

reader. Will he understand “In Essex 

OE. y, an i-mutated form of u, usually 

became e, occasionally i or u”? It con- 

tains chapters on Methods of Place-Name 

Study, Dialect and Place-Names, Personal- 

Names and Place-Names, the Celtic 

Element, the English Element, the Scandi- 

navian Element, the French Element, Latin 
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Influence, Field-Names, and Street-Names, 
a bibliography for further reading, two 
indexes (subjects and place-names), and 
three maps. The arrangement of the book 
follows the pattern of The Introduction to 
the Survey of English Place-Names, E.P-N, 
Soc., Vol. I, part i. 


The chapter called “ Methods of Place- 
Name Study” does not deal with methods 
of collection. In view of the book's 
insistence upon the need for a collection of 
spellings upon which to found etymologies, 
it ought to have an explanation of how 
such collections are made, and how the 
evidential value of each spelling is assessed 
in terms of its own formal probability and 
of the reliability of the documentary source. 
The reader is invited to be initiated in the 
contemplation of a mystery but is not told 
how to set about making a miracle. He 
needs to be told that the collection, analysis 
and interpretation of place-name material 
requires the command of time, palaeo- 
graphy, bibliography, philology, archae- 
ology, history, geography, cartography, a 
thick skin, a bicycle, strong legs, and stout 
boots. 


The Street-Names chapter omits con- 
sideration of the street-names of the modern 
suburb, a field in which there is as yet no 
recognized technique of study. Perhaps this 
does not matter, yet. As to Field-Names, 
the author is shy of declaring his attitude. 
Where they are not tedious or modern, they 
are sometimes significant. It is true that 
“very many of the names are commonplace 
and uninteresting, relieved from _ sheer 
monotony by sporadic examples of rustic 
humour” (p. 207). But modernity is no 
condemnation. Engine Shed Field and 
Station Field will not be negligible to the 
local historian when the branch line has 
disappeared, even though they are irrelevant 
to Anglo-Saxon history. The author con- 
cedes (p. 209) that the “ uninteresting” 
field-names “are not entirely devoid of 
historical interest. They may illustrate 
geological or soil conditions, or provide the 
agricultural historian with names of crops 
and stock and agricultural terms.” He is 
unjust (and perhaps not the best person?) to 
condemn the English Place-Name Society’s 
handling of field-names. Let the author of 
The Place-Names of Essex contrast the 
amount of field-name material which 
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required by modern 
standards in the more recent surveys. It is 
surely better to present material, with 
attempts at an explanation, than to omit it. 

He rightly condemns uninformed guess- 
work etymology. He also condemns learned 
guesses. He carries out a tedious exercise 
in knocking down re-erected Aunt Sally 
figures in the introductory chapter, to 
demonstrate that there is a_ difference 
between the layman’s guesses and the 
scholar’s weighing of probabilities. His 
demonstration that not even the latter leads 
to absolute certainty is not so clear (pp. 21- 
30). However, this is a useful and learned 
book. It owes much to many scholars, and 
more to the expert pedagogy of Dr. Reaney. 
It is not above the general reader if he is 
prepared to work, and it aggravates the 
expert delightfully. Both are admonished, 
especially in chapter 1, which is best read 
last by the beginner who really wants to 
know what is going on. He would also be 
wise to note the following suggestions: on 
p. 111, on the singular place-name in -ing, 
cf. E.P-N. Soc. Vol. XXV, s.v. -ing?; on 
p. 4, line 12, for Anglican read Anglian; on 
p. 186, lines 27, 29, transpose west and east; 
on p. 207, line 2, for the enclosed areas of 
arable and pasture land which are never 
found on the Ordnance Survey maps it 
would be more sensible to read those names 
which denote enclosed areas of arable and 
pasture land, and which are never found on 
the Ordnance Survey maps. 


J. McN. Dopcson. 


FATHERS OF THE KIRK, edited by 
Ronald Selby Wright. Oxford University 
Press, 1960; pp. xiv, 288; 21s. 

HE Quatercentenary of the Scottish 
Reformation celebrated last year has 
been marked by the publication of several 
books. Some have been intended primarily 
for the historian, some for the general 
reader. This book is one of the latter. It 
is a collection of twenty-three short 
biographies of famous men in the Church 
of Scotland, all written by different authors. 

The subjects of these essays range from 

John Knox and Erskine of Dun down to 

Robertson Smith and Principal Denney. 
The book is excellent of its kind. Almost 

all the contributors write lucidly and pre- 

Suppose a minimum of background know- 

ledge on the part of the reader. In addi- 


greater amount 
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tion the subjects of the biographies have 
been very well chosen so that in effect the 
reader is presented with a history of the 
Church of Scotland from the time of Knox 
down to 1920. 

Every reader who is interested in the 
history and traditions of the Church of 
Scotland will have his own preferences in 
this volume. Some will be drawn to the 
more personal essays at the end of the book, 
some of which have been written by men 
who have been pupils and friends of those 
about whom they write. Some will be 
interested by the excellent biographies of 
those two contrasting eighteenth-century 
churchmen, Ebenezer Erskine and “ Jupi- 
ter” Carlyle. Others may prefer such 
essays as those on Knox, Erskine of Dun, 
David Lindsay and Alexander Henderson, 
all of which are masterly examples of 
historical concision and clarity. 

One feature of interest about the book as 
a whole is the way in which the subjects 
of the biographies have been selected. 
There has been for too long in Scotland a 
popular tendency to concentrate on the 
tradition which goes back to Andrew 
Melville. One is glad to be reminded that 
there have been admirable men who have 
not belonged to this tradition—even admir- 
able men who have been willing to see 
some merits in episcopacy. 


H. G. ALEXANDER. 


CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE LIBRARIES: 
AIDS FOR RESEARCH STUDENTS, 
compiled by A. N. L. Munby. W. Heffer 
& Sons, Cambridge, 1960; pp. xvi, 55; 
8s. 6d. 

R. MUNBY has performed one of those 

services which seem so obvious and 
simple once done, though never before 
attempted, save, as he says, in the summary 
entries of ASLIB’s national directory, 
which are either insufficient for or else un- 
thought of by inquirers of the kind here 
envisaged. And any conglomeration of 
libraries calls for a special account of their 
complementary qualities for students on the 
spot, to save them unnecessary difficulties 
and journeys. 

Assisted by the individual librarians 
specified in each case (with the hours and 
conditions of access), the compiler surveys 
the library buildings, manuscripts, printed 
books and special collections of each 
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college, noting also the authority to be 
approached about its archives and whether 
a list of the latter is available elsewhere. 
Modern works of reference and under- 
graduate study (often housed separately) 
are not dealt with, but the older, unusual 
Or unique material, and outstanding items, 
accumulated by past purchases, gifts and 
bequests. This amounts to an abbreviated 
history of many libraries and provides a 
good deal of general interest as well as 
particular pieces of information. 


In his introduction Mr. Munby draws 
attention to certain comprehensive guides 
to the resources of Cambridge collections, 
such as Dr. Atkinson’s index of medieval 
incipits and Mr. Adams’s catalogue of 
sixteenth-century books, as yet unpublished 
and unknown (though available) even to some 
experienced scholars. For readers already 
conversant with portions of the contents of 
the various libraries through the published 
catalogues of their manuscripts, early 
printed books and other descriptions which 
Mr. Munby specifies, it is most welcome to 
have his revelation or reminder of neg- 
lected and recent acquisitions which, 
paradoxically, one is less likely to overlook 
in a wholly uncharted library. 


Indeed in any institution parcels of 
manuscripts if not groups of books may 
long lurk unsuspected by diligent custod- 
ians and insistent inquirers, so_ that 
while no doubt Mr. Munby has helped to 
turn up much of this sort he will not be 
surprised if something has still eluded him 
and his collaborators. The only instance I 
have observed should come under Mag- 
dalene, where there is mention of manu- 
scripts of poetical works by Rudyard 
Kipling and Thomas Hardy, both Honorary 
Fellows, but not of the typescript draft of 
parts of T. S. Eliot’s Quartets, in the same 
category. This may be because of present 
or permanent restrictions on use, yet 
Kipling often imposed them too, and papers 
of Rupert Brooke at King’s in the same 
case are none the less recorded. No doubt 
for other colleges than his own the com- 
piler has been dependent on different ideas 
of the relation of private property and 
public interest. He rightly warns his 
readers of the inevitable limitations of 
part-time (and he might have added, 
changeable) management of most of the 
libraries. 
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Two sections not indicated by the title 
treat of the Fitzwilliam Museum and the 
University Archives, sources of wide 
importance that might otherwise be forgot- 
ten. Having taken this step, it would have 
been even better if Mr. Munby could have 
included a proportionately lengthy, much 
needed, account of the University Library 
from the same point of view; and perhaps 
too Mr. Butcher’s survey of the departmen- 
tal libraries (admittedly rather different in 
character) to which he refers: thus making 
the scope exhaustive and justifying the 
volume’s stiff covers. If, as it seems, an 
eventually augmented edition is in mind, 
one wonders whether the present one could 
not have been more cheaply produced, 
though its price is not at all prohibitive, and 
libraries will like it as it is. 

The essential subject-index (said to be 
selective but apparently very full) is, in my 
opinion, misplaced, coming as it does imme- 
diately after the introduction, presumably 
for prominence, but not so effectively as in 
the conventional position at the end of the 
book, to which one first and most readily 


turns. 
A. I. DOYLE. 


THE DISPERSAL OF THE PHILLIPPS 
LIBRARY, by A. N. L. Munby. (Phil- 
lipps Studies No. v.) Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1960; pp. xii, 204; 30s. 

N this fifth and concluding volume of 

Phillipps Studies, Mr. Munby, undeterred 
by the death of Sir Thomas Phillipps, deals 
with the collections without the collector, 
but he endows the Bibliotheca Phillippica 
with so much vitality that there is never any 
danger of our interest flagging until we have 
discovered the fate of the last block of 
manuscripts. 

Phillipps, who saw more clearly than 
many of his contemporaries the importance 
of preserving manuscripts, realized that 
acquisition was only the first stage in the 
battle against loss and destruction. His 
magpie eagerness to extend his hoard was 
rivalled therefore by his unremitting 
attempts, sketched in Chapter I, to settle his 
collections in places as far apart as London 
and Berlin, Oxford and Swansea. He 
appears to have been constitutionally in- 
capable of appreciating that generosity in 
these transactions would have crowned his 
life’s achievement and he must be the out- 
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standing exception among generations of 
public-spirited English collectors for whom, 
according to De Ricci, “personal vanity, 
the mainspring of collecting, has continu- 
aly given way to local and national pride”. 
Singular examples of this imperceptivity 
were provided by his attempt to impose the 
impossible condition of his appointment as 
Bodley’s Librarian upon Oxford and his un- 
warrantable expectation that Disraeli should 
persuade the House of Commons to over- 
ride the Statute of Mortmain on his behalf. 
His petulance when he was opposed or felt 
slighted doomed his library to a precarious 
future after his death in 1872. 


Although the custodians of the contents 
of Thirlestane House had to disregard his 
wish to keep the library intact, Phillipps 
would have had little to complain of in the 
astuteness with which they conducted its 
dispersal. Thomas Fitzroy Fenwick, who 
controlled the disposal until his death in 
1938, appears to have inherited much of his 
grandfather’s intransigent spirit, and though 
he was not deeply interested in the contents 
of the manuscripts in his care he was keenly 
aware of their value to others. Mr. Munby 
conducts us deftly through a well-docu- 
mented series of complicated negotiations 
which produced nearly £400,000 and 
spanned more than sixty years of book- 
collecting. He enables us to study at close 
quarters the plenipotentiaries of govern- 
ments and libraries, and two generations of 
book-collectors, manoeuvring, bargaining 
and competing against each other, often 
under most aggravating conditions, for the 
possession of some coveted rarity. The 
narrative is packed with able sketches of the 
Pierpoint Morgans, Sir Chester Beatty and 
Dr. Rosenbach, to name only a few, and 
with fascinating incidents such as_ the 
identification of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
Commonplace Book. The account is taken 
up to 1944 and finishes with a remarkable 
study of the Robinson Brothers’ successful 
bid for the entire remainder of the 
collection. 


The attention paid to the dispersal of the 
Phillipps Library and the recording of the 
pedigrees of so many of the manuscripts 
(which Horace Walpole considered to be on 
a par with those of race-horses) provides a 
welcome contrast to the emphasis generally 
Placed on the mere building up of collec- 
tions. Perhaps the life-tenants merit praise 
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in that, although they failed to keep the 
hoard together, they negotiated in such a 
way that it was not dispersed precipitately, 
unrecorded except in the inadequate single- 
line entries of auctioneers’ catalogues, as 
were so many of the important manuscript 
collections of the eighteenth century. 

When the remaining part of the collection 
has been sorted, a finding-list of Phillipps’s 
manuscripts, at present recorded on cards in 
the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum, will be published separately in a 
larger format than that of the Studies. 
Meanwhile the present volume includes a 
list of references to the Phillipps manu- 
scripts which have been referred to in 
volumes i-v of the Studies, notes of some 
additions and corrections, and an admirable 
index to the whole work. 

B. ENRIGHT. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
April-June, 1961 


[These lists are printed each quarter. Unless a 

particular title is followed by a summary of contents 

it will normally be reviewed in The Library or in 

Memorabilia. The list of periodicals is selective ; 

unless otherwise stated, 1961 is the year of each 
publication.] 


ABRAMOVITZ, A. B. Emotional Factors in 
Public Health Nursing. University of 
Wisconsin Press. pp. x+171. $4.00. 
Emotional Factors in Public Health Nursing 
provides for the first time a study of the relation- 
ships between a public health nurse and her 
patients and illustrates with case histories the 
basic emotional health principles. 

AFRICANA NOTES AND News. Vol. XIV, 
No. 5. Africana Museum, Johannesburg. 
Annual subscription R2. 

AGRICULTURAL HISTORY REVIEW, THE. Vol. 
IX, Pt. 1. 12s. 6d. Annual subscription 
21s. 

ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. Vol. XXXII, 1955-56. 
Cambridge University Press for the 
Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion. pp. xvi+631. 80s. 

ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL, THE. Vol. XLI, Nos. 
1, 2 (doubt part). Oxford University 
Press for the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 20s. 

ARCHIVES. Vol. V, No. 25. Annual Sub- 
scription 12s. (Non-members 16s.) 

ARCHIVISTS’ ReEporRT 12. Lincolnshire 
Archives Committee. pp. 68. No price 
stated. 
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Beatty, A. William Wordsworth: His 
Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relation. University of Wisconsin Press. 
pp. 310. Paper $1.95. Cloth $5.00. 


A reprint of the second edition (1927) of a 
pioneering work first published in 1922. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES_ IN ENGLISH. 
Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. pp. 65-128, 129- 
190. $1.25 each part. Annual Subscrip- 
tion $4.00. 

Bowers, F. (ed.) The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker. Vol. IV. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. viii+418. 45s. 

BRAITHWAITE, W. C. The Second Period of 
Quakerism. Second Edition. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. xxxvi+735. 30s. 

CHoupuHurRI, A. D. Galsworthy’s Plays: A 
Critical Survey. Orient Longman’s Ltd. 
pp. x+191. Rs. 9. 

Datra, D. M. The Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi. University of Wisconsin Press. 
pp. xiv+154. $1.50. 


A re-issue in panes. form of a book which 
was first published in 1953. 


Davenport, A. (ed.) The Poems of John 
Marston. Liverpool University Press. 
pp. xv+ 393. 45s. 

Dgsorpy, A. and FLETCHER, H. F. (edd.) 
“A Library for Younger Schollers” 
Compiled by an English Scholar-Priest 
about 1655. With Bibliographical Index. 
University of Illinois Press. pp. xii+ 149. 
$3.50 

FALCONER, A. F. (ed.) The Percy Letters, 
Vol. VI: The Correspondence of Thomas 
Percy and George Paton. Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. pp. xxvi+198. 48s. 

HeaTH, W. Elizabeth Bowen: An Intro- 
duction to her Novels. University of 
Wisconsin Press. pp. x+180. $4.50. 

HELTON, T. (ed.) The Renaissance: A 
Reconsideration of the Theories and 
Interpretations of the Age. University 
of Wisconsin Press. pp. xiv+ 160. $4.00. 

HILL, H. (tr.) The Political Testament of 
Cardinal Richelieu. University of Wiscon- 
sin Press. pp. xx+128. $3.75. 

HorrmMan, D. G. Form and Fable in 
American Fiction. Oxford University 
Press, New York. pp. xvi+ 368. 50s. 

Law .is, M. E. (ed.) The Novels of Thomas 
Deloney. Indiana University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press. pp. 
XXxii+462. 100s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAEO- 
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LOGICAL SocieTy. Reports and Papers, 
Vol. VIII, New Series. The Lincolnshire 
Archives Office, The Castle, Lincoln, 
pp. 112. 30s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE HISTORIAN, THE. Vol. II, 
No. 8. The Lincolnshire Local History 
Society. pp. 48. 2s. 6d. (members), 5s, 
(non-members). 

LITERATUR AUS OSTERREICH. Fifth Year, 
No. 3. Gsterr. Gesellschaft fiir Literatur, 
Vienna. pp. 19 [cyclostyled]. 

The main item is an essay on Martin Buber, 

L6ksE, O. Outrageous Fortune: Critical 
Studies in Hamlet and King Lear. Oslo 
University Press, 1960. pp. 
N.Kr. 18.00; 18s.; $3.00. 

Maumoub, F. M. (ed.) William Beckford 
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